











Dose 
Cures 
Headaches. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER 
is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine. 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilious Headaches. In constant 
use by H.R... the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 


Prices : 134d. and 2/8 everywhere, 


Emerson’s 
Bromo-Seltzer. 





Colgate’s .. 
Demulcent: 
Shaving Stick. 


«Keeps the skin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition.”’ 





Yourself. 


1] Of all Stores. 
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EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


test 
IMMEDAATE RELIEF, made and kept for 


free of charge. 
Agents for “K* Waterproof and “ Adapted” Boots. 
4 LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN'S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd, 





47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (corner of St. Helen’s Place), 
358, STRAND, W.c, jon ioonm, 
5, KE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (Opposite Shackiewell Lane). 








“0dlont 


PuRE AND FRAGRANT. 


. every morning 
it makes all the difference between 


pretty 
teeth and ugly teeth, good teeth and bad 
teeth, white teeth and yellow teeth. 


Complete in Tollet Case, 2/6. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In handsome crown 8vo volumes, to be issued at 
short intervals, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME of the ANTIQUARY'S LIBRARY. 


The Fourth Volume of the Series is now ready, 


entitled 
EARLY LONDON THEATRES 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, 


In the Fields), 
Fully Illustrated, with Old Maps and 


( 
F.S.A. 
Sketches, 

“ Mr. Ordish is most interesting and attains to a sympathetic 
vividness when he describes London as it was before the 
Reformation. In fine, we recommend his book with a will, 

look forward with great interest to the second volume ” 
: 2 Pall Mall Gazece. 
_“* Mr. Ordish’s book is a serious and all-important contribu- 
tion to archeology, and deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a 
warm welcome A few well-executed maps and other illustra- 
tions add greatly to its value, fund render it a work of great 
attractiveness as well as of solid erudition.”— Notes and Queries. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s, 


SACRED SONGS of the WORLD. 


Translated from One Hundred and Twenty Lan- 
guages. Edited by HENRY C. LEONARD, M.A., 
Author of “Sonnets on the Parables, and other 
Poems,” “ John the Baptist: an Epic Poem,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 


Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD 
ST. BARBE, Author of “ Francesca Halstead: a 
Tale of San Remo.” Ilinstrated by A. J, Wall. 
“ Exceptionally good reading. A fascinating little book.” 
Westminster Budget 
“A very attractive little volume, containing a number of 
mantic sketches of Spain and Spanish life of to-day. It isa 
for odd moments, readable, attractive, and worthy of 
preservation.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
CHEAP EDITION.—In feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses. 


By SEPTIMUS G. GREEN. 
“ Mr. Green's verses are of os avenge merit, and the title 
poem of the book is a creditable effort in blank verse.” 
Morning Leader. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NEW BOOKS. ‘ 


Crown 4to, 380 pp., 330 Illustrations, art linen, 15s. 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 


Or, THE WITNESS of the MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., 
Member of the Council of Biblical Archzology. 
This comprehensive work furnishes the chief results 


of recent Oriental research and discovery. It brings | 
together for the first time, within the compass of a | 


handy volume, a large number of cuneiform and other 


texts and translations, also accurate reproductions of | 
hundreds of Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, North | 
Syrian, and Pheenician antiquities. Translations of | 


ancient texts made specially for this work contain 
many suggestive references to the Old Testament. 

The Illustrations are chiefly photographic from the 
Monuments themselves ; the exceptions are Drawing» 
by Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., Secretary to the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Demy 8vo, 124 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S 
DEUTERONOMY. 


A Corrected Translation, with Notes and with Refer- 
ences in full to the Preceding and Later Texts. 


By the Rev. Canon GIRDLESTONE, M.A., 


Late Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, and formerly | 
- Head of the Translation Department of the British | 


and Foreign Bible Society. 
The object of the Work is to make the Translation 


more accurate and less cumbrous ; to ca)! attention in | 


the Notes to certain linguistic, legislative, and arche- 


ological peculiarities in the text; and to illustrate the | 


Speeches by two sets of References—(a) passages in 
the four previous Books of the Bible to which the 
Speaker refers, or of which he makes use, and (b) 
passages in the later Books of the Bible which refer 
to the Speeches. Upwards of 200 of the former texts, 
and 300 of the latter, are printed in full on a specially 
wide margin, 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, E.C, 

Prospectus mailed gratis, 
Retail of all Booksellers’. 





WALTER SCOTT'S, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Special Edition. Price 6d, Limited to 100,000 copies. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


ESTHER WATERS. By George | 


MOORE, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


BIRD-LIFE in a SOUTHERN 


COUNTY: being Eight Years’ Gleanings among 
the Birds of Devonshire. By CHARLES DIXON. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Canes 
Wuympzrr, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 
New Votive, 


WHAT IS ART? By Leo Tolstoy. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PAULA,” &c. 


A GIRL of the KLONDIKE. By 


Nig tama CROSS. Crown &vo, cloth, price 
is. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, 


THE NEW ROME: Poems and 


Ballads of our Empire. By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES OF USEFUL 
HANDBOOKS. Price €d, each. 
New Votvume, 


FLOWERS and FLOWER OUL- 
TURE, | By H.W. WARD, F.R.H.S8., Author of 


London: WALTER SCOTT, LTD., 


Paternoster Square. | 


JARRO 


JUST READY 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “SINNERS TWAIN,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


THE PRODIGAL'S “ BROTHER. 


By JOHN MACKIE, Author of “ The Devil’s Playground,” 

“ Sinners Twain,” “ They that Sit in Darkness.” 
SKETCH.—“ Mr. John Mackie’s experience as an explorer, 
and stock-keeper in the lonely Never-Never Country of tropical 
Australia, as a gold-digger in Queenslard, as one of the mouated 
police in North-Wes \ enabled him to impart much 


it 
| actuality and local clour to the scenes of his romances. 


THE PRODIGALS BROTHER. 


By JOHN MACKIE.., = 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The author is evidently an 
ardent lover of nature:...Moreover, he has probed into the 
depths of the human consciousness, aud can give lifelikeness to 
the characters he deplete... .Sheronahly real, thoroughly 
hu A splendid sequence of thrilling and h -stirring 
events. We heartily congratulate Mr. Mackie on his manly 
aud picturesque work, and wish it the widespread circulation 
it deserves.” 


THE PRODIGAL’S BROTHER. 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—“ Origina! in its setting, and 
vigorous and breezy in treatment....The story is capitally told, 
natural, realistic, and healthy. ...The climax, though tragic in 
some of its bearings, is written with ble r 
and a fine appreciation of the heroic element that comes out at 
times in every species of humanity. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


MAURUS JOKAI’S POWERFUL ROMANCE. 
wn 8vo, art linen gilt, 6s. 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 


MAURUS JOKAI, Author of “Tho Green Book, 
Me jiamonds,” & 

BLEOR oct WHITE. A capital story, but then Maurus 
Jékai writes ooly capital stories. It is a pleasure te ona 6 
novet like this where the author seems to throw himeelf who! ‘ 
heartedly into his story, and gives never 80 much as a single 

ublic.” 

oO K Mav ‘An enthralling romance of adventure and 
intrigue. The dominant heroine is almost as clever, = un- 
scrupulous, and as fascinating as Dumas’ famous creat jon. ose 
The story is told with infinite delicacy and charm ; it one | 
out a clear and lovely idyll against the tangled back one * 
plot and pte oem eS threads of intrigue and o i. emi- 
nine psychology are here interwoven with marvellous skill. 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 


a LEADER.—“The publishers of 
NEWCASTLE DAILY .—*The p' 
oitiee are doing an inestimable service to English neaners 
in making the works of Maurus J6kai accessible ; for Jékai is 
beyond ali question one of the greatest of European —, 
The ACADEM Y.--" Full o robustness, colour, and excite- 
ment, and J6kai’s persistent charm. 


London: Jarrotp & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, BO 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, 268, JUNE, 1899. 
THE ORY of the VILLAGES. By’the Rev. Dr. Jzssorr. 
PARNELL and IRELAND. By the Right Hon. Leonarp Covrrszy, M.P. 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By H. V. Toynnes. 
AN IMPERIAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. By J. Hennrxer Heaton, M.P. 


WOMAN as an ATHLETE: a Rejoinder. By Dr. A 
SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE. By Srpyey Las. 


RABELLA KENBALY, 


BENEFICENT GERMS. By Dr. Henry S. Ganperr, 

THE DECLINE of the ART of SINGING. By Ricuarp Davey. 
CATHOLIC APOLOGETICS: a Reply. By Winrrrm Warp. 

THE GOLD DIGGINGS at BATHURST in 1851, By Mrs, Huxtry. 


THE DECAY in our SALMON FISHERIES and its 


REMEDY. By Dr, Heiy Hutcurnson Atmonp. 


JAINISM : a Chat with Raja Sivaprasad, By Ernest M. Bowpen. 


SEA-POWER and SEA-CARRIAGE, By Brewsamin 
SOME NOTES from WASHINGTON. By Rronarp 


TaYror, 
WEIGHTMAN, 


ERASTIANISM. By the Rev. Dr. J. Luzwetyn Davies, 
The FALLING-OFF in the QUANTITY and QUALITY of the CLERGY. By the Rev. Anruony C. Dzans. 





Monthly, price 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, Lp. 


Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR JUNE. 


RELIGION in INDIA. By A. M. FAIRBAIRBN, D.D. 

THE SEAMY SIDE of IMPERIALISM. By RosERT WALLACE, M.P. 
THE SOCIAL NOVEL in FRANCK. By Mary JAMES DARMESTETER. 
“AS ESTABLISHED by LAW.” By J. Horace Rounp, 

REALISM in PAINTING. By JoHN BrRetTT, A.R.A. 

WITHIN WORKHOUSE WALLS. By VirRGINIA N, CRAWFORD. 


THE GARDEN REVISITED. By Pu 


IL ROBINSON. 


CHRISTIANITY in the SOUDAN. By L. M. BuTCHER. 


THE ART of LIVING on CAPITAL. 


By A. J. WILSON. 


THE FLAVOUR of TOBACCO, By G. CLARKE NUTTALL, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PEACEMAKERS. By ALBION W. TourGér, 


London : ISBISTER & CO., LimitTED, Covent Garden, W.C 
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MESSRS, 


LONGMANS & C0.’8 LIST. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 6 Portraits in Photogravure (reproduced by 
Walker and Boutall) and 16 Illustrations by 
BE. H. NEW. 


LITERATURE.—“ We congratulate the publishers on so 
handsome a volume, and the author on the very real measure 
of success he has had in the treatment of so difficult a subject.” 
ATHEN.XZUM.—" It is one of the handsomest books of the 
sort we have seep. The illustrations by Mr. New are wel 
drawn, and the photogravures by Messrs. "Walker and and Bouta 
of the portraits and of Morris's famous picture are models ut 
what such work should be.” 
THE TIMES.— 


“Mr Mackail has had access to eve 
of information ; 


he selects his materials well 

charmingly; he has a good biography which m m4 
take a permanent place among the books that pos‘erity wi 

select out of the enormeus literary production of our time.” 


source 
writes 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, DD, 
Lord Bishop of London. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the 
volume on “‘ Queen Elizabeth” in the ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL SERIES, recently issued with 
numerous Illustrations by Messrs. Goupil & Co, 





MEMORIES of HALF a CEN- 


TURY. By the Rev. R. W. BILBY. 1 D.D., Vicar of Wig- 
hill, Tadcaster. With Portrait, 8vo, 

“ A eountry vicar with such a fund of eile anecdotes as 
Dr. Le a te | a ~ Memenses of a. a Century’ must be 
more of a podes ntry Pe ih than the usual run of 
discreet anc godly Ministers “of the Word: ”"—St. James's Gazette 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the 


LPS. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With 7 
filvotratings. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 64. net. 
[On Tuesday 


*,* This book was first published in Mag, 207 1871, went through 


a second edition in July of the same a third in 1873. 
Since then the book has been out o y-* 57 in England. The 
reprint is edited by Mrs. 1, who has added an 


~ Ty 
[nde The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for 
the am part indicated by the author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the PRO- 


GRESS of SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY in OUR OWN 
TIMES. By WILLIAM A. TILDEN, D.Sc., Lond., D.Sc. 
Dub., F.R.8., Fellow of the University of London, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Royal College ¢ f — London. 
Crown 8vo, 58, net. Tuesday next. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
Bey = 


Edited by the Rev. Cc. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
roaseiier of St. ‘Pauls 3; and the Rev. F. E, BRIGHT- 
MAN, , Librarian of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. 


DARWELL STONE, M.A., Dorchester Missionary College. 


The CHRISTIANITY of ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. 8. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Reader of the 
Temple Church, and Examining Chaplain "to the Bishop of 
Hereford. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 





By G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L. 
ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other 


Sacred Fons. Fifth Edition, with additional Poems. 
1é6mo, 2s. 


POEMS of LOVE and HOME, &c. 


16mo, 23 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. 


Being a Pais Brey of the Romantic Adventures of Two 
Brothers, a the Younger of them. Edited by 
ARC WiBALD BIRT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York and Bombay. 


2 vols., 8vo, 328. : 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“The moet perfect representation of 
the Academy ever placed within reach 
of the public.”—Wesrminsrer GazsErre. 

Parts I. to IV. now ready, price 1s. each, of 

Messrs. Cassell & Company’s 


FINE ART PUBLICATION. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1899. 


PART V. READY SHORTLY. 
THE COMPLETE VOLUME, price 7s. 6d., will be 
published in a few days. 

The work contains reproductions of important 
Academy Pictures that will appear in NO OTHER 
PUBLIC ATION, the pictures are SUFFICIENTLY 
LARGE to give an excellent idea of the originals, 
and are beautifully printed on FINE ART paper. 

NOTICE.—An exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure 
of the beautiful Picture by the President of the 
Royal Academy appearing in this Year’s Exhibition 
is being prepared for issue in “ ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1899.” It will be given in Part V., 
and also form the Frontispiece to the complete 
Work. 








NOW READY. 
Complete in 2 vols., price 9s. each. 


THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE. 


A Pictorial Record in which the Modes 
of Government, National Institutions, 
Forms of Worship, Methods of Travel, 
Sports, Recreations, Occupations, and 
Home Life of the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire are faithfully, vividly 
portrayed. 

With about 700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS beautifully reproduced from 
authentic Photographs, and printed on 
Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 


“It isa most striking collection—an education in 
Imperialism, presenting in its very contrasts a fasci- 
nation that carries one through the ever-changing 
Rniah— with undiminished interest from start to 
ish, "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Edited by Sir WEMYSS REID. 


TRE CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 

F. W. HIRST, Canon MacCOLL, Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELL, HENRY W. 
LUCY, ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. 
ROBBINS, and other writers. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


The Daily News says: “* This life of Mr. Gladstone 
is of permanent value......Its illustrations are copious, 
good, and pentiouianty interesting.” 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF 
CELEBRATED NOVELS. 


READY EARLY IN JUNE. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


By RB. L. STEVENSON. 
CATRIONA. By R. L. Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. 


STEVENSON. Illustrated. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By | % 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. Illustrated. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 











JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
DEFENDER of the FAITH: an 


Historical Romance. By FRANK MATHEW, 
Author of “The Spanish Wine.” With 3 Portraits 
after Holbein. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. PASSINGHAM. By Thomas 


COBB, Author of “Carpet Courtship.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Pounce says: ‘‘ Permit the Baron to recommend 
‘Mr. Passingham.’ It is anabsorbingly interesting 
story, admirably told, mainly in a crisp, dramatic 
dialogue, without a note of false sentiment. The 
characters speak for themselves; and an uncom- 
monly good account they give yp themselves too.” 
ean Darty Mart says: “ table comedy. . 
not every week that one yo upon a stor, 
htly written, and so full of, natural and c 
brightly as ‘Mr. Passingham.’” 


THE MANDATE. By T. Baron 


RUSSELL, Author of “ A Guardian of the Poor.” 
Crown 8vo, 

The Booxman says: “ ‘ The Mandate’ is original 
and ~—s. There is unmistakable talent in the 
book. Mr. Russell should go far.’’ 

The Lirgxrasy Wortp says: “‘ The Mandate’ 
thoroughly deserves to be gino’ among the good 
novels that have been published during the “last 
twelve months.” 


TWO in CAPTIVITY. By Vincent 


BROWN, Author of “The Romance of a 





Ritualist,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
The Scorsmaw says: “An ably imagined and 
delicately wrought out story.” 
The New Aas says: “ This Seerably , Sascinating 
story, —_ must enhance conside vr. Brown’s 


reputation. 


IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author o of 


“ Derelicts.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed 
The Datty TELEGRAPH says: “A irilléanthy 
“ The Baron 


Al, book. ” 
— recommends ‘ Idols’ to all novel-readers. It 





written and 

The Baron de B.-W. in Ponce says: 
ts well written; the story will absorb the reader. 
At all events, it is @ novel that, once taken up, 
cannot willingly be put down until " finished.” 

The Sprgcrator says: “* ly powerful story 
with a most ingenious plot.” 

The Darty Mart says: “‘ One of the very few dis- 
tinguished nove!s of this present book season.”’ 


BOTH GREAT and SMALL. By 
A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “Mutineers.” 
Crown 8yo, 6s. [Ready June 6th. 


MY ROSES, and HOW I GREW 


THEM. By HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. CaLDwELL 
Goounest), Rather of “‘In the Garden of Peace.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net. 

The Datry Cuoronicie says: “ It is exciting read- 
ing; it goads one on. No earnest amateur can 
afford to 47 without it, and Miss Milman has, by 
giving pure, practical experience, all undiluted, 
done a real service in the rose garden.”’ 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. 


With 14 Illustrations by HENRY OSPOVAT. 
Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Ovrtoox says: “ Mr. Henry Ospovat’s illus- 
trations call for a deal of pan ge is, 
beyond the decorative power and frequent richness 
of the handling, a yenuine feeling for humour and 


character.” 
MORE. By Max Beerbohm, 


Author of “The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 
Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

~ s his hands the knack of graceful impertinence 
is raised aoe dint of sheer mastery to the dignity of 
a serious art ; there.are moments, indeed, when he 
brings it within measurable distance of the sublime. 
There has been no literary phenomenon quite like 
him—none has ourished simile aut secundum since 
the ‘ curly youth’ of the author of ‘* Vivian Grey.’ ”’ 

LITERATURE. 

PART V. NOW READY. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of 


SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. Edited 

by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illus- 

trations by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 

12 Monthly Parte, uniform with “ Walton’s 
Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to, 1s. 6d. net. 

Osuweee Lirg says: “ most delightful form 

that can be imagined. The attraction lies chiefly in 

Sadia the maeeprEsese so admirably illustrated by 

"ha. dmund H. New. In black and white line- 

wort of this class he has no > equal. “i 

*,* Prospectus showing type, paper, and specimen 

illustrations, post free on application. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street 
London, W. 
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No. 1413. Established 1869. 
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Price Threepence 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 








The Literary Week. 


Next week we shall publish with the AcapEemy a special 
Supplement devoted to books of travel, guide-books, &c. 
In it will appear a number of suggestions by well-known 
writers on the ideal summer holiday for brain workers. 


Mr. Mgrepirh Townsend, co-editor and co-proprietor 
with the late Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Spectator since 1861, 
is now retiring into private life; and no journalist has 
better earned his rest. Mr. Townsend has been con- 
tinually in harness since 1848, when, at the age of 
seventeen, he joined the staff of the Friend of India, 
subsequently becoming sub-editor, editor, and proprietor 
of that paper. He left it to return to England, in 
1861, and join Mr. Hutton on the Spectator. From that 
time until the present Mr. Townsend has worked steadfastly 
as a critic of men and affairs, and 1 shaper of public 
opinion. Mr. Townsend is the best type now living 
of the old-fashioned journalist: hard worker, powerful 
thinker, tenaciously faithful to his paper, a firm believer 
in anonymity, and equally firm in insisting on the line 
which divides his own profession from literature. Mr. 
Townsend has never reprinted his articles: they were 
written for the Spectator, and in the Spectator they must 
be sought. 


THE reorganisation of the Spectator will now be complete. 


That is to say, the paper will henceforth be entirely in the 
hands of the younger men. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who 
was born the year before Mr. Townsend joined the staff, 
is, however, so well grounded in the old traditions that 
subscribers under the old régime need feel none of the 
apprehension suggested by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who has 
of bas kept almost too jealous an eye upon the Spectator’s 
development. 


Apropos of Mr. Townsend and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, we 
are offered in the British Weekly an instance of the dangers 
that beset Sir Oracles. Mr. Townsend, in his Cornhill 
article on Mrs. Oliphant, is very dogmatic in his praises 
of that lady at the expense of other authors. Dr. 
Nicoll, with some reason, objects. But then, not content 
with tempering Mr. Townsend’s excess, he proceeds to a 
a and unnecessary dogmatism of his own. Dr. 

icoll quotes eight lines by Mr. Yeats as being ‘‘ worth 
all the poetry Mr. Kipling has ever written or ever will 
write.” These are the lines: 

Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 
I would spread the cloths under your feet ; 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 
I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 
Tread softly, because you tread on my dreams. 
We are fully as conscious of the beauty of this passage as 
Dr. Nicoll can be; but there is nothing impressive in the 
spectacle of a critic crying in the market-place that roast 
beef can never be whipped cream. 


Goop prices were realised at Sotheby’s for the copies of 
RL. Stevenson’s works which he gave to his mother and 
which have just come to the hammer by order of her 
executors. A Father Damien, Sydney edition, with MS. 
corrections and the author’s autograph, £40; Not J, and 
Other Poems, £22; Moral Emblems, with the two adver- 
tisements, £30 10s.; one of these advertisements (very 
humorous) £6; and ‘eleven copies of Zhe Pentland Rising, 
£75 5s. These family copies of Stevenson fetched alto- 
together £610 14s. 6d.—a figure which gives those most 
interested in maintaining Stevenson values no cause to 


grumble. 


Mr. J. B. Brown, of Selkirk, who has received a grant 
of £150 from the Royal Bounty Fund, was born in 1832, 
and a number of years ago was a frequent contributor 
(over the signature ‘‘J. B. Selkirk”) to Blackwood and 
the Cornhill. In 1862 his Bible Tiuths and Shakespearean 
Parallels was published ; seven years later he gave to the 
world a volume of poems; his Ethics and isthetics of 
Modern Poetry appeared in 1878; and Yarrow, and Other 
Poems in 1883. = a review of the last-named volume in 
the AcapEmy, it was stated that, ‘‘If there be any man 
who could read ‘ Death in Yarrow’ unmoved, we neither 
covet his imperturbability nor feel disposed to congratulate 
him upon that godlike gift.” Over this volume Mr. 
Andrew Lang admits ‘‘that I have shed tears”; and by 
the National Observer ‘“‘Death in Yarrow,” “ Retreat in 
Yarrow,” and the “Song of Yarrow,” were characterised 
as ‘spotless, all of them.” Mr. Brown has for some 
years been a sufferer from chronic rheumatism, and his 
friends and admirers are endeavouring to raise another 
£150, in order to make the testimonial worthy of the 
recipient. 


Mr. Tonerxorr, Tolstoy’s agent in this country, has 
reason on his side in the protest he makes against the 
treatment of Tolstoy’s new novel in America. We do not 
know what arrangements were made between the Cosmo- 
politan and the author, but if no right to excise was 
stipulated for, the author is entitled to feel aggrieved at 
the excisions which have been made. But according to 
Mr. Tcherkoff the liberties taken by the Cosmopolitan do 
not end at the excision of passages, but go on to alterations 
and modifications of a nature quite unnecessary from even 
an extreme puritanical standpoint. Tolstoy does not mince 
his words nor choose his incidents with too much regard 
for family reading; but the editor must have known this 
before he accepted the serial. In this country the novel 
has been printed as it was written. 


Tue series of sixpenny copyright books to which Messrs. 
Newnes have just added Zhe Ordeal of Richard Foverel 
offers extraordinarily catholic reading. Every taste is 
considered. Side by side we find Sherlock Holmes and 
What Would Jesus Do?; Ships that Pass in the Night and 
Departmental Ditties; She and Robert Elsmere; A Yankee 
Boy’s Success and The Impregnable Rock of Holy Sortpture. 
And now comes Mr. Meredith’s masterpiece. 
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From Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the American 
publishers, comes a handsome catalogue of publications, 
with a frontispiece containing a group of portraits of the 
six great American authors with whom the firm had “‘long- 





EMERSON. HOLMES. 
continued and exclusive relations.” The catalogue is 
made more interesting by an account of the beginning and 
rise of the firm, from its foundation by Mr. Henry Oscar 
Houghton to the present day. Mr. Houghton, who was 





LOWELL. WHITTIER. 


born in 1823 and died in 1895, chose for his motto Zout 
bien ou rien, and the principle has held good in whatever 
the firm has undertaken. 


Tue authors who figure in this catalogue are provided 





LONGFELLOW. HAWTHORNE. 


each with a concise biographical notice. As specimens we 
quote those appertaining to the three James’ : 


James, Henry. (2 June, 1811—18 December, 1882.) 


Born in Albany, N.Y., of Scotch-Irish parentage. He 
was graduated at Union College in 1830. His father’s 
death left him in independent circumstances, and he gave 
his time to the study of theology, first at Princeton and 
then abroad. On a second visit to Europe, in 1843, he 
became acquainted with the doctrines of Swedenborg, 
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and he adopted them in the main, though he had no 
sympathy with the New Church as an ecclesiastical body. 
He lived many years in New York City, and for some 
time in Newport, but after 1866 made Cambridge his 
home. He made frequent visits to England, and enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Carlisle [? Carlyle] and other thinkers 
there, as well as of the Transcendentalists in America. 
He wrote a number of books on theological and meta- 
physical subjects. 


James, Henry. (15 April, 1843 ——) 

Born in New York City; son of Henry James, supra. 
He was educated chiefly in Europe and at the Harvard 
Law School. He began to contribute to the magazines 
in 1865, and he has made literature his profession. Since 
1869 he has lived abroad, chiefly in England, and his 
present home is in London. He has made two or three 
visits to the United States during this time. 


James, William. (11 January, 1842 ——) 

Born in New York City ; son of Henry James, senior, 
supra. He took the medical degree at Harvard in 1869, and 
his official connection with the University began in 1872, 
when he became instructor in physiology there. He was 
then, successively, assistant professor of physiology, 
assistant professor of philosophy, and professor of philo- 
sophy, and since 1889 he has held the chair of psychology. 
He received the degree of Ph. D. and Litt. D. from Padua 
in 1893, and that of LL.D. from Princeton in 1896. 


The catalogue is, in its way, a biographical dictionary of 
American authors. 


Tue success of the Daily News edition of Dickens is a 
proof of the place which the novelist still holds in the 
people’s hearts. Sir John Robinson has been telling an 
interviewer about the number of letters received from 
subscribers and the affectionate tone of them. ‘ They 
refer to Dickens more as a loved friend than as a man 
whom few, if any, of them can have known.” It is also 
noteworthy that the edition has drawn not a single letter 
of objection, “‘as if the author were regarded as almost 
too sacred for petty and malignant criticism.” 


In connexion with the Thomas Hood Centenary, Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, the Old Mortality of literary men, sug- 
gests that No. 17, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood, being 
the house wherein ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt” was written, 
and the house wherein the poet died, a tablet should be 
affixed to it. The project is for the Society of Arts to 


consider. 


Apropos an article last week on an old book, Sancho; 
or, the Proverbialist, a correspondent informs us that the 
author was the Rev. John William Cunningham, born 
1780, died 1861. He wrote also several works on foreign 
missions, &c.; but the most popular of his writings was 
The Velvet Cushion, first published in 1814. This work, 
our correspondent adds, might be worth reprinting at the 
present time, as it gives an account of the different 
sections of the English Church since the Reformation, 
from an Evangelical my of view. One of the characters 
in the tale, ‘‘ Berkely,” is a portrait of the Rev. John 
Venn, vicar of Clapham, under whom the author was 
curate. 


In spite of the appearance of Joseph John Gurney in 
the pages of Lavengro, one does not exactly expect to meet 
with George Borrow in a work entitled Quaker Campaigns. 
Yet in a book of that name, by Mr. William Jones, a 
member of the Society of Friends well known all over the 
world, the sturdy figure of ‘‘ Six-foot-three” is seen. Mr. 
Jones is great grandson of Jonathan Hughes, the bard of 
Llangollen, whose grandson it was, Jonathan Hughes the 
third, who showed Borrow the bard’s chair at Pengwern 
Farm, and whose conversation is reported in Wild Wales. 
In later years, says Mr. Jones, the famous chair was 
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disposed of at a sale of farm effects, and thus lost for ever 
to the bard’s descendants. Dr. Knapp, however, we 
doubt not, could find it again. 


_ Ir has been —— held that, beyond five unquestioned 
signatures of his name, we have no specimens of Shake- 
speare’s handwriting on which to pore in reverence. But 
Mr. A. Hall, of Highbury, has just laid before the public, 
in facsimile, a lengthy specimen of handwriting which he 
submits may be Shakespeare’s. It is from the play “Sir 
Thomas More,” which Mr. Dyce edited in 1844 from the 
original MS. The author of “Sir Thomas More” is not 
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down. He doesn’t know what he is talking about!’ 
We hope that Mr. Austin’s opinion will not subject him 
to a challenge. 


A coRRESPONDENT of the Dial says some hard things 
about poets. The poetry of the future, he holds, will be 
written by women. Not that men will cease to be poets, 
but they will cease to let anyone know it. Because: 
“Our age is practical. The sensibility that men used a 
hundred years ago to pride themselves on is nowadays 
looked on as a weakness—in men at least. Prose is felt to 
be the essentially masculine form of expression, and the 
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A OONJECTURAL SPECIMEN OF SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 


known; but the history of the play is less obscure. It 
is known that it was submi to the Master of the 
Revels, who disapproved of it on the ground that its motive 
was suggested by a civic outbreak of the London appren- 
tices. The examiner wrote: “Leave out the insurrection 
wholly, and the cause thereof,” &c., &c. Thus there were 
large gaps to be filled, and Mr. Hall’s suggestion is that 
Shakespeare, who was then engaged in copying and 
tinkering plays, filled them out of his own head, and in 
his own handwriting. Mr. Hall has selected two passages 
which had both been written out on separate scraps of 
paper and pasted over the deleted matter. We reproduce 
eight lines out of the thirty-nine reproduced by Mr. Hall 
in his brochure. They read as follows : 


Why, this is cheerful newes: frends goe and come : 

Reverend Erasmus, whose delitious words 

Express the very soule and life of witt, 

Newly toke sad leave of me [and] with teares 

Trubled the silver channell of the Themes, 

Which, glad of such a burden, prowdlie sweld 

And one her bosom bore him toward the sea: 

Hees gon to Roterdam ; peace goe with him ! 
The questions raised by Mr. Hall are for experts to 
answer; but the riddle is an interesting one, and we hope 
it will not be lightly “‘ given up.” 





Mr. L. F. Austin, who, through the changes on the J//us- 
trated London News, still, we are glad to see, contributes the 
weekly ‘“‘ Note Book” article, comments amusingly on the 
recent French duel. ‘ Personally,” he says, “I incline 
to the opinion that Hamlet was not fat and scant of 
breath, but lean and long-winded. How otherwise could 
he have uted those soliloquies? Moreover, Ophelia 
calls him ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ 
which is not consistent with corpulence. Perhaps Shake- 
speare wished to distinguish between the standpoints from 
which a man is seen by two women—a querulous mother 
and an adoring sweetheart. Mothers, you know, can say 
disagreeable things of their sons. The mother of a very 
eminent peer, listening to one of his speeches in the House 
of Lords, remarked: ‘I wish my poor boy would sit 


more prosaic the prose the more masculine it is felt to be. 
The old lurking popular notion that there is something un- 
manly, or unmasculine, in the make-up of the poet has 
gained ground.” . . . People accept a poet ‘ grudgingly 
as a man, an all-round manly man, only on condition 
that his poetry is essentially good strong prose, virile prose 
cut up in lengths, like Mr. Kipling’s. Their gorge rises at 
the notion of a big, brawny, bearded he-creature like 
Tennyson, with the frame of a coal-heaver and the face of 
a buccaneer, chirping about ‘Airy, fairy Lilian,’ croon- 
ing cradle-songs, or caterwauling in erotic strain over love 
and the moon.” 


Tue critic does not mince his words. But his argument 
is not sound. Men will continue to write poetry in spite 
of any growth of silly popular prejudice; only, possibly, 
if the prejudice becomes too strong they may resort to 
hiding their identity. And while the tendency of woman 
is to be masculine, she is not likely, if the prophet’s 
reasoning is accurate, to do anything so unmanly as write 
verse. 


Tue Sixth Annual Report of the Kilburn Public Library, 
just issued, gives a list of the occupations of the new 
borrowers enrolled during the past year. These include : 


1 Authoress. 1 Horse dealer. 
3 Clergymen. 1 Journalist. 
109 Clerks. 9 Merchants. 
3 Dentists. 1 Nitrate expert. 
1 Director. 1 Teacher of telepathy. 
1 Farrier. 1 Turncock. 
2 French polishers. 1 Valet. 


The information stops too soon. We want to know what 
books the Nitrate expert read. 


Tue Neapolitan. animal painter, rs ge Filippo Palizzi, 
some time ago, although within sig) t of his eightieth 
birthday, promised a picture to the Church of St. Peter in 
his native town of Vasto. The work is now completed. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,” and it depicts John the 
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: Baptist pointing to the figure of Christ. The old painter 
has written in a corner these words: ‘‘To-day I complete 
the age of eighty years and am cheerfully working at the 
picture ‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,’ which I promised as a gift to 
the Church of St. Peter in my native town Vasto. I 
execute the work with great joy, and hope to bring it to a 
happy termination. I hope that my fellow-citizens will 
.favourably accept it, and that it will remind them of the 
greet affection of their old fellow-townsman, Filippo 

alizzi.” 


Tuts is the pleasant epilogue appended by Prof. Fiske 
to his new book Zhrough Nature to God: 


L’Envol. 

Yesterday, when weary with writing, and my mind 
quite dusty with considering these atoms, I was called to 
supper, and a salad I had asked for was set before me. 
‘*It seems then,’”’ said I aloud, ‘“‘ that if pewter dishes, 
leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops of vinegar and oil, 
and slices of eggs, had been floating about in the air from 
all eternity, it might at last happen by chance that there 
would come a salad.” ‘ Yes,” says my wife, ‘‘ but not so 
nice and well-dressed as this of mine is!””—KEPLER, apud 
Tait and Stewart, Paradowical Philosophy. 

A corrEsPponpeEnNT, ‘‘ J. H. K.,’’ who has been comparing 
the Sam. Johnson signature in the Acapemy for May 20 
with one of the signatures of Dr. Johnson given in Bohn’s 
edition of Boswell, is of opinion that the one which we 
reproduced from the flyleaf of Hudibras is not genuine. At 
the same time, the years intervening between 1747, the 
date of the Hudibras signature, and the Bohn signature 
might account for much discrepancy. 

Mr. Epwarp Atmack, the author of an elaborate biblio- 
graphy of the Hikon Basilike, published a few years ago, 
has issued a leaflet giving particulars of copies of various 
editions which have been brought to his notice since the 
publication of his work. This is one entry in the leaflet: 
‘‘Mr. Hamon le Strange, of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, 
has a copy in old black morocco, gilt edges, with crown 
and ‘C.R.’ on the covers, and gives the following interest- 
ing particulars : 

It has been in the library here since it was purchased on 
publication. It bears the autograph of ‘Atice LE 
STRANGE,’ the wife of Sir Hamon le Strange, who died in 
1656, and also epitaphs in Sir Hamon’s hand. According 
to the Hunstanton Household Accounts of the period, in 
the hand of Alice le Strange, no less than six copies were 
bought in the summer of 1649:—‘Iuly 1649 for 2 of Our 
Blessed King Charles his Bookes, one at 2 & 6°. & one at 
3 & 6°, for 2 of Our Gratious Kinge Charles his Bookes, 
for his Apothegms & Henderson’s Papers 6°. 6°. for 2 of 
our Gratious King Charles his Bookes 4s, 94.’ ” 





SIMULTANEOUSLY a sixpenny edition of Adam Bede and 
an illustrated edition of Scenes of Clerical Life reach us 
from Messrs. Blackwood. The artist of the latter, Mr. 
H. R. Millar, has treated the stories sympathetically and 
intelligently. 





Bibliographical. 

WE are promised a Jiife of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
translated into English from a French original. If this 
is published during the actress’s forthcoming season in 
London, it will doubtless have a certain vogue here. It 
so happens that Mme. Bernhardt is one of the few leading 
oe of to-day of whom there has hitherto been no 
iographical celebration (in book form). There are at 
least three full-blown memoirs of Sir Henry Irving, in 
addition to an elaborate account of his first American trip 
Miss Ellen Terry was lately “ biographed ”; Miss Gene- 
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vieve Ward was “ biographed ” long since—some eighteen 
years ago; Miss Mabel Collins has written the Life of 
Mme. Modjeska; someone has done the same for Miss 
Ada Rehan; and Mr. Edgar Pemberton has told the story 
of Mr. John Hare’s career, Mr. Hatton has recorded the 
reminiscences of Mr. Toole; and Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, as well as Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Emily 
Soldene, and Mr. Albert Chevalier, have recorded their 
own. From Mrs. Kendal we have had a book made up 
partly of autobiography and partly of general discourse. 
Of Mme. Bernhardt the Life has not till now been written, 
and for many, no doubt, it will have interest, whether it be 
a bare record of professional doings, or whether it have in 
it the spice of anecdote and gossip. 

The appearance of a sixpenny edition of Lady Audley’s 
Secret naturally leads the reading man to “ reminisce.” 
One recalls the sensation that the story made, nearly four 
decades ago, in households hitherto unaccustomed to such 
disturbing literary fare — how the British matron and the 
British maid found themselves suddenly interested in the 
literature of murder and mystery. Few novels of our time 
have made so immediate and deep a mark as this one did. 
Nor has the public been permitted to forget this distant 
triumph. I believe I am accurate in saying that Miss 
Braddon has always announced herself in print as 
“author of Lady Audley’s Secret,” although that work 
cannot be accepted as, in a-literary sense, her best. In 
the same way, Miss Yonge has always described herself, 
on her title-pages, as ‘“‘ author of The Heir of Redelyffe” ; 
and, no doubt, in both cases the ladies have been guided 
by a trustworthy instinct. 

The Miss Clerke from whom we are to have by and by 
a book on Fable and Song in Italy is, I take it, the Miss 
Ellen M. Clerke from whom we have already received two 
little works on Jupiter and his System and The Planet 
Venus. This Miss Clerke is not to be confounded with 
the Miss Agnes M. Clerke, author of A Popular History of 
Astronomy, volumes on The System of the Stars and The 
Herschells and Modern Astronomy, and some Familiar Studies 
in Homer. It is a pity when two writers have names and 
initials so similar as in this instance. Of initials, I fear, 
the great bulk of the public takes but little account. 

Mr. Andrew Lang informs the readers of Longman’s 
that he has not read the Browning Love Letters. ‘I do 
not think that another person’s love letters are entertaining, 
except in breach of promise of marriage cases now and 
then.”” But nobody asked Mr. Lang to find the Browning 
letters ‘‘ entertaining.” Whether they should have been 
published is at least a matter for argument; but now that 
they are in type, Mr. Lang, by neglecting to read them, is 
neglecting an opportunity of understanding more com- 
pletely than he does two remarkable individualities— 
deliberately remaining ignorant, in fact, of a notable 
episode in the history of Victorian literature. 

I see we are to have a new biography of that very 
worthy person, Robert Raikes, philanthropist. The an- 
nouncement, however, does but carry my thoughts towards 
a very different Raikes—that Thomas Raikes to whom 
Count D’Orsay addressed so cruel a mot (recorded by 
Frederick Locker), and whose Diary, published originally 
in 1856-7, is a storehouse of interesting matter. Will no 
one republish that Diary, or, at least, reprint the best bits 
of it (as R. H. Stoddard did for the American public)? 
It seems to be not so well known as it ought. to be. 

The reprint of Philemon MHolland’s translation of 


‘ Suetonius has recalled to the mind of a correspondent of 


the Spectator the epigram aimed at that much-translating 
gentleman. The correspondent’s version of the epigram 
is, however, not that which is generally accepted. Here 
is the couplet as it appears in authoritative collections of 
such things : 

Philemon with translations so doth fill us, 

He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 


Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 


Amazing China. 


= China. By Mrs. Archibald Little. (Hutchinson. 

21s. 

The Break-up of China. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
(Harper & Bros. 12s.) 


Amazine titles! In each ‘‘ China” stands for three 
hundred and eighty-five million human beings. These 
millions have been hitherto a sort of reserve of humanity, 
shut in from the rest of the world by a high wall and 
profound traditions. Deep in the recesses of their vast 
country millions and millions of men and women have 
been reared to know no other country, laws, or religion 
than those to which they were born. And now this 
enormous cistern of humanity is about to lend its universe 
of quiet waters to the turbid and angry channels of Western 
progress. A spectacle more singular and tremendous has 
never been offered by history. This destiny is the more 
singular and tremendous because it may be taken for 
granted that millions of Chinamen, wrapt in their village 
concerns, know nothing whatever about it. 

Even now it is probable that China could “ get along” 
very well without Europe, which it exceeds in area and 
population. But either as customers or subjects the 
Chinese are to be dragged into the arena. Their fate 
depends on many things; but it appears that the 
real asset, the vital element in China, is the industry 
and honesty of itscommon people. These qualities emerge 
from all the corruption, superstition, supineness, and ex- 
clusiveness which are the clouds overhanging the country. 
By their industry, if by anything, the Chinese will be 
saved and turned to the service of humanity as a whole. 
If only their work could be put before them and regu- 
lated, these backward children would astonish the world. 
Ages ago they discovered the principle of co-operation. 
Mrs. Little tells us : 


In a Chinese business, be it large or be it small, pretty 
well every man in the business has his share; so that you 
are sometimes astonished when a merchant introduces to 
you as his partners a set of young men who in England 
would be junior clerks. Even the coolie wrappering the 
tea-boxes says: ‘‘ We are doing well this year,” and 
works with a will through the night, knowing he, too, 
will have his portion in the increased business this in- 
creased work signifies. The way, indeed, in which Chinese 
work through the night is most remarkable. Men will 
row a boat day and night for four or five days, knowing 
that the sum of money gained will thus be quicker earned, 
and only pausing, one at a time, to take a whiff at a pipe 
or to eat. They will press wool all through the night, to 
oblige their employer, without a murmur, if only given 
free meals while doing the additional work. The truth is, 
the habit of industry has been so engendered in the Chinese 
as to be second nature, their whole system tending to 
encourage it. 


It is said—and the figure will serve—that a man may 
hypnotise himself by looking at his own image in a 
mirror. This seems to have been China’s fate; and the 
mirror has been left whole so long, and the looking into 
it has been so steadfast, that it is not clear how or by 
whom China’s trance is to be dispersed. Neither is it 
clear how the benefits of its awakening are to be shared and 
regulated. Vast empires have broken up before now ; but 
they have broken up. when their strength was expended 
and their hearts eaten out. They have broken up under 
the pressure of inferior peoples, animated by the un- 
scrupulous joy and energy of rude health. But China, 
with its genius for reversing the usual order of things, has 
conserved its vigour, has refused the contest, and is now 
like to be the prey of full-grown and superior nations. 
Europe is stupified by the problem thus presented. 
Verily, if it be an error in a nation to hold aloof from 
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the human family, China, which has done this thing 
has been overtaken by Nemesis. “ Tai shan, ki tui hu!’ 
(“The great mountain is broken’’) were almost the last 
words of Confucius. ‘Liang muh, ki hwai hu!” (‘‘The 
strong beam is thrown down’’) he added. And his last 
utterance was: ‘‘Chi jiu, ki wei hu!” (‘‘The wise man 
withers like a plant’’). One asks, Is the great mountain the 
Chinese Empire; the strong beam the Manchu dynasty ; 
and the wise man Confucius himself ? 

These may seem vague and unprofitable questions; but 
one is thrown back upon them. Even Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s book—an exhaustive and businesslike inquiry— 
leaves one oppressed by the broad enigma. The gallant 
admiral tells us that China is sound at the core, but that 
its administration and army are rotten, and that except 
along the coast there is no security for British trade and 
not much for life. Now it is only through the army and 
administration that the Western Powers can operate at 
present upon the dumb millions of China, and what 
these authorities are like may be gathered from Lord 
Charles Beresford’s reports. Take two statements : 


As the generals, like all authorities in China, only have 
a nominal salary, they make large profits or squeezes 
during their command. In order to report an instance, I 
questioned one of those in command when in Peking. He 
informed me that he commanded 10,000 men. I ascer- 
tained that all he actually commanded was 800, His 
method is common to China. He receives the money to 
pay and feed and clothe 10,000 men. If his army was to 
be inspected, he hires coolies at 200 cash (5}d.) a day to 
appear on parade. This is well known to the inspecting 
officer, but he receives a douceur to report that he has 
inspected th. army and has found it in perfect order. 


As for equipment, Lord Charles Beresford found twelve 
different kinds of rifles in use, besides gingals and bows. 


A gingal is a weapon between 9 ft. and 10ft.long. They 
are different lengths in different armies; some of them are 
breech-loading, others muzzle-loading. Their weights 
vary from 40lb. to 60lb. Three men are required to 
handle them. When in action, the gingal is laid along 
the shoulders of two men, while the third man fires it. I 
also saw bows and arrows. . . . It seems incredible, but 
some of the soldiers are still practised in shooting with 
bows and arrows at a target. When at Peking I saw them 
practising in an open space near the observatory. Hitting 
the target is a detail of minor importance ; the real merit 
consists in the position or attitude of the bowman when 
discharging his shaft. 


Bad and mulish as is the administration, it is not the only 
obstacle to the awakening of China. The solidarity of a 
people who make the family, not the individual, the unit 
of society, has to be reckoned with. The family and the 
trade guild are all-important, and everyone is guaranteed 
by someone else. As Mrs. Little says: “It is the eldest 
man who directs the family councils. Thus, when a man 
dies, the deciding voice is for his eldest brother, not for 
his eldest son; than which, probably, no custom could 
tend more to conservatism, for there never comes a time 
when the voice of youth makes itself heard with authority.” 

And thus China becomes a huge problem, which one 
hardly dare survey as a whole, but which will vex and 
puzzle us in instalments for many and many a day. 
Alas! for the China of our dreams, the China that pleased us 
long ago, when the tea-cups were set in the nursery, and 
the firelight played on the figures and flowers which were 
the emblems of that mysterious and delightful land. Have 
our statesmen considered how the occidentalising of China 
touches English children? What gorgeous myths will 
be dulled and exploded! What prosaic blight among 
the pagodas, what a withering of the jasmine flowers, 
what fading cut of lotus lakes and skies immaculate ; 
even the tea-fields will be no more elysian. China will 
become real. Alas, too, for that dim city life—how one 
used to see it!—with processions pouring over strangely 
built bridges, with silken robes, silken flags; with high- 
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borne lanterns, and devilish masks, and images under 
red pavilions, and weird music controlled by dreadful 
gongs. For fear was mingled with those dreams, such 
fear as De Quincey magnifies to awful proportions in his 
‘Opium Eater, declaring that he would go mad among the 
men and scenery of China, among its birds and snakes 
and crocodiles, and other ‘‘unutterable monsters and 
abortions.” Land of childish aversions, land, no less, 


‘of: little bridges and temples, and cock-boats shinin 
\ in the soup-plate, or glowing in the rare and splendi 
’ lantern ! 


nd then, like a comic commentary on it all, the 
Chinaman in England, alone with his pig-tail, and sighing 
for a meal of birds’ nests—the undefended butt of boys 
from school! All that is doomed. Our children will not 
think so of China, for China will become real. 

In these two volumes that dream-China is to seek. Only 
once or twice does it shimmer in Mrs. Archibald Little’s 
pleasant, but, oh, so practical, pages. Itis sweetly captured 
in this rendering of a drinking song, written by a bard of 
the eighth century, and still a favourite in China: 


On DRINKING ALONE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Here are flowers, and here is wine ; 
But where’s a friend with me to join 
Hand to hand and heart to heart 

In one full cup before we part ? 


Rather than to drink alone, 

T’ll make bold to ask the moon 
To condescend to lend her face 
To grace the hour and the place. 


Lo! she answers, and she brings 
My shadow on her silver wings ; 
That makes three, and we shall be, 
I ween, a merry company. 


The modest moon declines the cup, 
But shadow promptly takes it up ; 
And when I dance, my shadow fleet 
Keeps measure with my flying feet. 


Yet though the moon declines to tipple, 
She dances in yon shining ripple; 

And when I sing, my festive song 

The echoes of the moon prolong. 


Say, when shall we next meet together ; 
Surely not in cloudy weather ; 

For you, my boon companions dear, 
Come only when the sky is clear. 


This has the stillness, the grace, the antiquity of the 
willow pattern. Although English children are to be given 
geography where we had “ the glory and the dream,”’ it is 
pleasant to know, on Mrs. Archibald Little’s authority, 
that ‘‘to Chinese children life in a Chinese city must be 
very pleasant.” And for these surviving reasons: 


There are the great festivals: the Chinese New Year, 
with all its countless crackers; the Dragon Boat Festival, 
when each district of the city mans a boat shaped like a 
dragon, and all paddle like mad, naked to the waist, and 
with a strange shout that must be very dear to children. 
Then there are the visits to the graves, when all the 
family goes out into the country together; and the long 
processions when the officials are carried through the city 
in open chairs and long fur gowns, hundreds of umbrellas 
of gay colours going before them, and their retainers also 
riding in pairs and in fur coats of inferior quality. All 
the beggar-children of the city have a high-day then. 
With fancy dress of various sorts over their rags, they 
walk or ride or are carried round the city, sometimes as 
living pictures, sometimes representing conquered abori- 
gines, sometimes even Englishmen in short square coats 
and tight trousers. 

In the spring-time a procession goes out to meet the 
spring, and sacrifice an ox in the river bed in its honour; 
and, strangely enough, the day in February on which this 
is done is always the most genial spring-like day, though 
after it is over winter sets in with renewed severity. At 
other times it is the image of the fire-god that is carried 
round, to show him the buildings he is honoured to 
protect. 
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“Then; again, ene-evening there will be about four miles 
of little lanterns sent floating down the diay. 5 in 
«honour of the dead. Or there will be the ng of the 
. glutinous rice-cakes, ——— by many curious cere- 
monials. And in it all the child takes his part. 
This is pleasant, but it is no longer remote. The English- 
man in his “tight trousers,” the camera aimed at the 
fire-god, make ail the difference. The picture becomes 
definite as Western daylight slowly suffuses the scene. 


Poems and Verses. 


Ballads and Poems. 
Shorter). (James Bowden. 


Second Book of London Visions. By Laurence Binyon. 
‘* Shilling Garland.” (Mathews. 1s. net.) 


Poems. By Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans & Co. 5s.) 


Aaatn Ireland, which is to-day finding its voice in song 
with a plentifulness to make amends for past silence. 
One can understand the fascination of Ireland for her 
poets—a fascination which laid hold even of Lord 
Tennyson, Saxon though he was, when he wrote The 
Voyage of Maeldune. The cry of modern poetry is for 
subject-matter. So many singers, most of them deftl 
trained in the art of utterance, and most of them wit 
nothing to utter: a hard case, best met by silence, which 
the modern poets, nevertheless, will in nowise observe. 
For the Irish poet there is no such difficulty. In Ireland 
herself, in the treasury of her traditions, her legends, her 
superstitions, in the remains of her ancient bards, there is 
a treasury of poetic material, where every man may 
dip his hand if he have wit to make use of what he takes 
from it. It is a treasury seemingly inexhaustible; how 
many volumes of prose and verse it has furnished forth 
is an incalculable matter; and all this substance is of a 
rare picturesqueness, a rare fancy, which prompts to 
oetry of itself. The merest peasant’s tale has a poem in 
it, ‘would men observingly distil it out”; and there is 
now no lack of distillers. Each has his own “ private 
still,” unseizable of Excise officers, and the produce pays 
tax only to publishers, so that to the manufacture of 
potheen Ireland seems like to add the manufacture of 
poetry as an indigenous industry. Moreover, she steadily 
improves in this latter manufacture, and will hardly suffer 
long the reproach of lagging in it behind England. No 
longer does she appeal for witness of her bardship to the 
eternal and most questionable Moore, to come then with 
a plumb drop straight down on the other Thomas— Davis, 
maker of second-hand Macaulay ballads, and many other 
rhymers of more diffuse patriotism and waste sentiment 
than inspiration. She has discovered her neglected 
Mangan, she has her modern Yeats, and a throng of other 
hands from which her ancient poetic wealth is passing into 
circulation anew. 

Mrs. Clement Shorter is already familiar as a maker of 
ballads in other than the Davis fashion. Here we have 
a further volume, partly ballads, partly lyrics; but 
through all run the superstitions and legends of her 
country: they serve her well. She has none of the 
dream-quality of Mr. Yeats; her method is very direct 
and simple; but the legends which form her subject- 
matter make their own poetry, and are poetic under the 
simplest treatment—poetic, and often pathetic. The first 
— of the volume, “‘ My Lady’s Slipper,” is not a legend, 

ut purely a story, though, she assures us, a true story ; 
but it has a strong dramatic appeal, though of the saddest. 
It tells the story of an O’Roorke, who meets his lady-love, 
married to his rival, and obeys her appeal to rescue her 
from her husband’s ill-treatment. He bears her away to 
his own house, sees her trip up the stair, and sees her 
never more. Next day O’Roorke visits a friend whose 
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house joins his own, seeking consolation and advice. The 
friend, too, has vanished—departed, he is told, on a journey. 
Years later, when O’Roorke is a grey and broken man, his 
dog brings him a red 419 : itis the lady’s. He follows 
the dog upstairs, and is led by it to a secret chamber, which, 
unknown to him, has all these years existed between the 
two houses. There lie two skeletons—the lost lady and 
the lost friend. To that hidden trysting-place he had 
unawares conducted her, and there the two unsuspected 
lovers had drunk poison together. 


Wrapped in death’s silence, safe from my scorn ; 
He was my friend : 

It was his love whom I bore home that morn, 
His to the end ! 


Was it the woman who plotted and spied, 
Using my heart 

Just for a stone there to step where the tide 
Kept them apart ? 


Was he a coward, lying lowly to wait, 
Giving me blame ? 

Vain do I strike him, avenging my fate. 
Cursed be his name ! 


She was my love: did she bid him believe 
I for his sake 

Cast away honour to stoop and deceive, 
Bore him the stake ? 


He was my friend: dare I doubt him and know ? 
What if it be 

Nothing he knew of her coming—the blow 
That fell on me? 


Knowing his honour, it might be she came, 
Since he was still. 

What did she care for my torture or shame ?— 
I served her will. 


Knowing his weakness under her eyes, 
Boldly she flew 

Into his arms, hushed his blame and surprise, 
If this be true. 


Speak to me once, for God’s sake, till I know 
What was the worst ! 
My friend, my beloved, did you both plan the blow 
ade me accurst ? 


Speak to me once, O dead voices, for I 
Wait to forgive ! 

Tell me your secret : the echoes reply— 
I alone live. 


Only the bark of my dog in the tower, 
Glad in his play ; 

Red was her cloak, and her face like a flower ; 
Hide it away ! 

Even from this brief description and extract it will be 
seen how dramatic is the poem. But most, as we say, are 
based on legends and superstitions. Take this lyric, based 
on the peasants’ fancy that the dead return on All Souls’ 
Eve, and stay if you set a chair and food for them. The 
other observances alluded to in the poem are well known— 
some are referred to also in Burns. 


THE ONE FORGOTTEN. 


A spirit speeding down on All Souls’ Eve 

From the wide gates of that mysterious shore 
Where sleep the dead, sung softly and yet sweet. 
‘* So gay a wind was never heard before,” 

The old man said, and listened by the fire ; 

And, “Tis the souls that pass us on their way,” 
The young maids whispered, clinging side by side, 
So left their glowing nuts a while to pray. 


Still the pale spirit, singing through the night, 
Came to this window, looking from the dark 
Into the room ; then passing to the door 

Where crouched the whining dog, afraid to bark, 
Tapped gently without answer, pressed the latch, 
Pushed softly open, and then tapped once more. 
The maidens cried, when seeking for the ring: 

‘* How strange a wind is blowing on the door!” 
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And said the old man, crouching to the fire : 

‘* Draw close your chairs, for colder falls the night ; 
Push fast the door, and pull the curtains to, 

For it is dreary in the moon’s pale light.” 

And then his daughter’s daughter with her hand 
Passed over salt and clay to touch the ring, 

Said low: ‘‘The old need fire, but ah! the young 
Have that within their heart to flame and sting.” 


And then the spirit, moving from her place, 
Touched there a shoulder, whispered in each ear, 
Bent by the old man, nodding in his chair ; 

But no one heeded her, or seemed to hear. 

Then crew the black cock, and so weeping sore 
She went alone into the night again, 

And said the greybeard, reaching for his glass : 
‘* How sad a wind blows on the window-pane! ” 


And then from dreaming the long dreams of age 
He woke, remembering, and let fall a tear : 

‘** Alas! I have forgot—and have you gone ?— 

I set no chair to welcome you, my dear.” 

And said the maidens, laughing in their play : 

‘* How he goes groaning, wrinkle-faced and hoar, 
He is so old, and angry with his age— 

Hush ! hear the banshee sobbing past the door,” 


We prefer these poems to the genuine lyrics, where Mrs. 
Shorter seems to us less successful than in her ballads, or 
such a semi-narrative poem as that just quoted. She is 
on her own ground among the wild and teeming fancies 
of peasant belief or traditions from the Irish past. Apart 
from them she is merely an English poetess, not dis- 
tinguishable from a store of others. And before we quit a 
book which will certainly find a welcome with all who were 
charmed by her previous volumes, we will make one 
suggestion : it is that Mrs. Shorter is not always sure in 
her metre. There are poems where the versification is 
needlessly rough—though this is not visible in those we 
—— quoted. It is an occasional blemish which she might 
ook to. 


Mr. Binyon’s little pamphlet of Zondon Visions betrays 
more of the intimate stuff of poetry than any save a 
very few numbers of his still recent Porphyrion. It is as 
the singer of wayfarings in London streets that so far he 
has attained to his most unhesitating and most individual 
utterance. Others, indeed, have not been slow to see certain 
qualities of material beauty which this grimy city, of all 
cities, possesses. Mr. Whistler, for instance, taught us 
long ago something of the atmospheric charm, at morn 
and eve and night, of a smoke-laden and moisture-laden 
heaven. Others have sung the exceptions, the rus in urbe, 
the flaming sunsets along the river, the lilac-buds in the 
square. This note of visible beauty Mr. Binyon also 
catches. How sensitive he is to the influences that strike 
the sense let this fragment of a Thames poem show : 


I walked beside full-flooding Thames to-night 
Westward ; upon my face the sunset fell : 

The hour, and spacious evening, pleased me well. 
Buoyant the air breathed after rain, and kind 

To senses flattered with soft sound and light 

Of many waves that leapt against the wind, 
Where, broadly heaving barge and boat at rest, 
The River came at flood; from golden skies 
Issuing through arches, black upon the west, 

To flame before the sunset’s mysteries. 


Far-off to-night as a remembered dream, 

That different Thames, familiar as a friend, 

That youthful Thames, to whom his willows bend 

With private whisper ; where my boat would come 
Heaped with fresh flowers, and down the cool, smooth stream 
Follow his green banks through the twilight home. 

Far from these paven shores, these haughty towers, 
Where wave and beam glorying together run, 

As though they would disown those cradling bowers, 

And gushed immediate from the molten sun. 


But he will be the poet of more than the face of London : 
of her heart. To interpret something of her humanity, to 
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touch her living pulse, that is the task he has set him- 
self. In the derelict, the waif, the stray, the outcast, he 
reads the half-effaced legend of a human soul, and would 
touch the palimpsest into rendering up its secret with the 
magical lotion of art. And as he seeks and sees, the husk 
of the commonplace and the sordid falls away, and outlines 


beautiful in the strength and simplicity of very life dis- . 


engage themselves. You see a gang of navvies somewhat 
blasphemously mending the road o’ mornings. Mr. Binyon 
sees a sculptor’s vision of ordered and rhythmical motion. 


Now, with the morning shining round them, come 
Young men, and strip their coats 

And loose the shirts about their throats, 

And lightly up their ponderous hammers lift, 
Each in his turn descending swift 

With triple strokes that auswer and begin 
Duly, and quiver in repeated change, 
Marrying the eager echoes that weave in 

A music clear and strange. 

But pausing soon, each lays his hammer down, 
And, deeply breathing, bares 

His chest, stalwart and brown, 

To the sunny airs. 

Laughing one to another, limber hand 

On limber hip, flushed, in a group they stand, 
And now untired renew their ringing toil. 

The sun stands high, and ever a fresh throng 
Comes murmuring; but that eddying turmoil 
Leaves many a loiterer, prosperous or unfed, 
On easy or unhappy ways, 

At idle gaze, 

Charmed in the sunshine and the rhythm enthralling, 
As of unwearied Fates, for ever young, 

That on the anvil of necessity, 

From measureless desire and quivering fear, 
With musical sure lifting and down falling 

Of arm and hammer driven perpetually, 

Beat out in obscure span 

The fiery destiny of man. 


Or again, you see a tattered street-walker at dawn idly 
bestirring herself before the policeman comes to clear the 
benches of unlicensed sleepers; and Mr. Binyon sees an 
unforgettable thing, Virgilian in its pathos, and as large 
and serene in the shaping as a Greek bronze : 


Then one, a woman, silently arose, 

And came to the broad fountain, brimming cool, 
And over the stone margin leaning close, 

Dipped hands and bathed her forehead in the pool. 
Now as the fresh drops ran upon her brow 

And her hands knotted up her hair, the ways 
Of old lost mornings came to her, and how 

Into her mirror she would smile and gaze. 


And the curious part of it is that Mr. Binyon is throughout 
an alien from the life he describes. The London rhythms 
do not throb in his veins. He lays his finger on their 
pulses, notes them down with genuine sympathy ; and is all 
the while aloof, an interested observer from another world, 
where life is not lived feverishly, and things can be viewed 
sub specie aeternitatis. He carries his poetry with him; he 
does not find it. Like all true questers after beauty, he pro- 
jects it from his own imaginings upon objects which do but 
reflect it back, and is thus a true creator, making what is 
not as though it were. What romance is there, until it is 
put there, in some mean dwelling half dismantled by the 
pick of the housebreaker, such as the foot of Whitehall 


has presented for months past? And yet, if the poet says, 


so, the romance is there. 


So in some street 

Stirred with the rushing feet 

Of life that glitters and that thunders past, 

An aged house, broken and doomed at last, 

Ere yet it vanish quite, 

Abandons helpless to the cruel light 

Spoiled sanctuaries, filled with emptiness, 

Where late the weary harboured, and young fears 
Were cradled into peace, 
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And sacred kisses kissed, and private tears . 
Were dried, and true hearts hid their close delight. 
But now the fires are ashes, all is bare, 

The torn gay papers flutters old, 

And a phantasmal stair 

Climbs into floorless chambers, and hearths cold. 


You will always see it so in future. It is this gift, of 
creating permanent and enduring illusion, that is the 
heart of real poetry. Mr. Binyon indisputably has it, and 
as he shows signs of strenuously and patiently cultivating 
his powers, we prophesy a future for him. His is not an 
insistent talent, does not cry aloud in the streets. Pro- 
bably he will never be popular, and we fancy that that 
will matter as little to him, as it could to any man. 
Which is the right spirit to take poetry in, after all. 


There is a good deal of carefully wrought verse in Miss 
Gore-Booth’s book—verse showing tact, a little humour, 
and a little epigrammatic force. But tact and humour 
forsake the author at intervals rather too frequent. 
They forsook her when she styled her work “ Poems.” 
There is not a line of poetry in the book, nor much trace 
of an intention to write poetry. In one piece she says: 

I wrote eight verses late last night, 

And slept, and lo! a wondrous sight, 

There came eight funerals instea 

Marching slowly past my bed. 

As they went each nodding plume 

Swayed and rhymed across the gloom. 

In the twinkling of an eye, 
The whole procession passed me by, 
And every verse—became a hearse 
To carry murdered poetry. 
This nocturnal experience could not have been her own. 
For her title to attention exists precisely in the fact that 
she has not murdered poetry. She has been content to 
write verse. And verse may be fine—may even be 
enduring literature—without being poetry. Miss *Gore- 
Booth’s verse is not fine, but sometimes it is d, and 
often it is agreeable. The book is small; it ought to have 
been smaller. It contains a number of exercises in the 
obvious which should never have been disinterred from 
the magazines. For example: 
ASPIRATIONS. 

Eels in the mud of the garden pond, 

Do you ever think of a life beyond, 

Do you ever see that the sky is blue, 

And wish that the moon was nearer you ? 


Do you ever sigh when the skylark sings, 
And dream of wings? 


Such questions have been asked too often, and by this 
time wn should be aware that the answer to them 
is “cc 0.” 

Further, Miss Gore-Booth has a trick of pulpiteering, 
which should be checked. Four lines of mediocre verse, 
alone in the middle of a vast white page, addressed ‘‘To the 
people on earth,” are merely comic, reminding one of the 
famous exhortation to the terrestrial ball to roll on. Miss 
Gore-Booth does best in the versified fable sort of thing, 
as this : 

An Op Story. 


A maiden loved Diogenes, 

‘ Well she thought the sage to please ; 
But he did not understand her, 
Treated her like Alexander ; 

To all her blandishments replied, 
‘* Gracious maiden, stand aside, 
When your pleasant talk is done 
I would see the blessed sun.” 
After such cross words as these, 
Still she loved Diogenes. 


A trifle, perhaps, but neatly done and worth doing. It 
is when the author seeks to rhyme her meditations upon 
life, the universe, liberty, and immense ideas of that kind, 
that she goes wrong, and loses her qualities, 
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Literature and Fishing. 


Fly-Fishing. By Sir Edward Grey. ‘The Haddon Hall 
Library.” Edited by the Marquess of Granby and Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


Sm Epwarp Grey would be a good contributor to our 
“Things Seen.” He has the gift of seeing things as they 
really are, and of conveying what he has seen to the 
reader. Let us give an instance : 


_One burn I used to fish which flowed through a wood of 
high trees down a steep rocky channel, Here it was 
possible, at least for a small boy, to keep out of sight by 
walking up the bed of the burn itself, stooping low, jerk- 
ing the worm up into little pools and cascades above, and 
lifting the trout out down-stream on to the bank. This 
was very pretty work. I remember once getting several 
ttrout quickly one after another in this place, and then 
tthey suddenly stopped taking. One little favourite pool 
‘after another produced nothing, and a fear of something 
‘unknown came over me; the gloom and stillness of the 
‘wood made me uneasy; everything about me seemed to 
‘know something, to have a meaning, which was hidden 
‘from me; and I felt as if my fishing was out of place. At 
‘last I could resist the feeling of apprehension no longer; 
iI left the rod with the line in a pool to fish for itself, and 
‘went up to the edge of the wood to see what was happen- 


ing in the open world outside. There was a t storm 
~coming up full of awful menace, as thunder-clouds often 
“are. It filled me with terror. I hurried back for my rod, 


‘eft the burn and the wood, and fled before the storm, 
woing slow to get my breath now and then, and continually 
urged to running by the sound of the thunder behind me, 


“That is literature of a high order. Although entirel: 
‘lacking any ornament of phrase, it is absolutely right. 
-It is a revived recollection of a boy, and boyhood 
has no gaud with its words. Beyond that, it is an 
accurate interpretation of nature in one of her moods, 
The atmosphere sickening for a thunderstorm, there comes 
a moment when sentient creatures are overcome or startled : 
human beings, lacking oxygen, are sluggish, or have 
headache; cattle, in fright, cluster under the trees; the 
sheep move fitfully about in unfamiliar ways; and the 
trout, which may have been feeding ravenously, drop to 
the bottom of the water. It was this panic fright which 
caused Sir Edward Grey to run to the open world, to see 
what was ado. He would not have fled if all that he were 
conscious of was that the trout had ceased to feed. He 
fled because he felt that some mysterious general menace 
was in the air. It is all very truthfully and prettily 
put; and, instead of endeavouring to explain the grace 
of the passage, we will only say that if the boy had 
waited for the storm, instead of running away, he would 
have found the trout on the feed again very soon after 
the first streak of lightning had cleared the air. We our- 
selves, fishing on a lake, or on some river far from shelter, 
have often been caught in a thunderstorm from which 
retreat was impossible, and have found, to our great 
astonishment, that, although the trout invariably sulk 
when the storm is gathering, they rise joyously when 
the storm is in full blast. 

It will be observed that we are inclined to be remi- 
niscent over Sir Edward Grey’s book. That is the best 
tribute we could pay to it. Every page in it revives some 
memory of our own, and that is what the author conceived 
to be his task. ‘‘If books,” he says, ‘‘are to be written 
about a pursuit like fishing, it should not be to preach, or 
to convert, or to dogmatise. Books about sport and 
country life should be written and read, partly perhaps for 
the sake of hints, information, and ‘instruction, but much 
more in the hope that the sense of refreshing pleasure, 
which has been felt by the writer, may slide into a sym- 
pathetic mind.” That is absolutely true. Sport is joy; 
an essay in the literature of joy must naturally, as Sir 
Edward Grey says, convey some intelligent message; but 
the informatory character of the essay must be subordinate 
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to its sensuous attractiveness. If the writer is intent on 
——s and preaching, he will fail. Cotton failed, 
although he knew much more about fishing than Isaac 
Walton knew; Isaac is immortal because, though 
a with but a meagre knowledge of the art 
of ing, he was a supreme artist in another sense. 
Cotton could not write, and strove to teach. Isaac could 
not teach; but he could write, and it ought to be well 
known that, ‘‘of all the arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” Walton 
seems never to have had more than two or three brace 
of trout in his creel. A skilled angler, with the equip- 
ment of these modern days, could easily, in Walton’s 
time, have had twenty brace on any fresh summer morn- 
ing. That, however, has nothing to do with the matter. 
Walton was a master of Things Seen, and the joy he 
had in seeing things he had the art to communicate by 
pen and ink. He was a great artist. He was the first 
at artist of his kind. He was the founder of a school. 
ince Z'he Compleat Angler came into our hands we have 
read hundreds of works on Angling. Some small in- 
cidental essays—such as those of Mr. Froude, Mr. Black- 
more, and Mr. William Black—have been beautiful ; but 
hitherto all the attempts to write a book on Fishing have 
been a weariness. Sir Edward Grey is the only writer on 
Angling who approaches Walton. 


Elizabeth Again. 


The Solitary Summer. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Aut who enjoyed Elizabeth and Her German Garden will 
read this volume, which, in a way, may be taken as a 
continuation of that pleasant study in egoism. Elizabeth 
is still mistress of the same garden; she is ingenuously 
garrulous as ever; nature is still her delight ; her chatter 
has lost none of its freshness; and she has still the 

wer of persuading us, for the moment, that the ideal 
Fite is to live through a long summer in a garden with 
a few books, and that visitors and punctual food are 
a nuisance. 

The pattern of the book is of the slightest. Practically, 
it is a monologue. A few characters make a few cursory 
remarks, but they are sketched in so lightly that the even 
tenor of the narrative (it ambles from May to October) 
is not disturbed. It amounts to no more than an exposi- 
tion of the authoress’s preferences in flowers, books, and 

ple, and yet it is readable from cover to cover. Eliza- 
beth is blessed with a sunny, open-air temperament, an 
easy style, and an acceptable sense of humour. She lives 
in a delightful house, surrounded by a delightful garden, 
somewhere in North Germany; and, in the opening 
chapter, obtains her husband’s consent to her proposal 
that they should spend a solitary summer. They shall be 
free from visitors. The world shall be kept at bay. Her 
husband is sceptical; but Elizabeth carries her scheme 
triumphantly through. Here is a specimen of her matter 
and manner : 


The sight of the first pale flowers starring the copses; 
an anemone held up against the blue sky with the sun 
shining through it towards you; the first fall of snow in 
the autumn; the first thaw of snow in the spring; the 
blustering, busy winds blowing the winter away, and 
scurrying the dead, untidy leaves into the corners; the hot 
smell of pines—just like the blackberries—when the sun 
is on them ; the first February evening that is fine enough 
to show how the days are lengthening, with its pale yellow 
strip of sky behind the black trees whose branches are 
pearled with rain-drops; the swift pang of realisation that 
the winter is gone and the spring is coming ; the smell of 
the young larches a few weeks later; the bunch of cow- 
slips that you kiss and kiss again because it is so perfect, 
because it is so divinely sweet, because of all the kisses in — 
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the world there is none other so exquisite—who that has 
felt the joy of these things would exchange them, even if 
in return he were to gain the whole world, with all its 
chimney-pots and bricks and dust and dreariness ? 


Feminine, no doubt! Slight and unsubstaniial, if you 
will; but what a relief, amid the solemn and portentous 
volumes that crowd the reviewer's table, to find a book 
that aims at nothing more than an attempt to express the 
joy that a happy, healthy nature finds in the mere routine 
of acountry life. This sunny person, who loves the sunshine 

_ and the flowers so well, has also a serious side to her 
nature. If her moralising be slight, it is none the less 
true : 

No one can possibly love the summer, the dear time of 
dreams, more passionately than I do; yet I have no desire 
to prolong it by running off South when the winter 
approaches, and so cheat the year of half its lessons. It is 
delightful and instructive to potter among one’s plants, 
but it is imperative for body and soul that the pottering 
should cease for a few months, and that we should be made 
to realise that grim other side of life. A long hard winter 
lived through from beginning to end, without shirking, is 
one of the most salutary experiences in the world. 


The Solitary Summer is a book to read in a garden. 
Summer shimmers through its pages, and it has power 
to cheer. 


Dr. Daudet. 


Alphonse Daudet. By His Son, Léon Daudet. 
by Charles De Kay. (Sampson Low. 5s.) 


Tue literary career is not an absolute career: it is always 
a kind of adaptation. We mean that the literary man can 
only be understood or explained by relating him to men of 
a different stamp. One literary man leans to the poet, 
another to the farmer, another has some of the equipment 
of a lawyer, a fourth isa soldier at heart. In Alphonse 
Daudet one discerns the doctor. Again and again this is 
brought home, and that in ways more subtle and conclusive 
than by the statement of his son that the notes he made 
on his fellow-patients at the Lamalou baths astonished the 

hysicians. The prompt note-taking is the significant fact. 

n Daudet an almost animal quickness of vision and 
hearing was the servant of a most human and penetrating 
mind, ‘‘ When a man stood before him with his face in a 
strong light he divined him and summed him up with a 
precision which was like magic ; but he was chary of words, 
and only used his eyes, so soft, veiled, and yet so pene- 
trating!” And again we read : 

Very few people duped or abused his confidence, for he 
knew how to uncover lies with extraordinary sagacity ; 
but even that did not irritate him: ‘‘The poor wretch,” 
he often said to us, with his delightful smile, ‘‘the poor 
wretch thought that he was deceiving me; but I read 
falsehood on his face and divined it from the trembling of 
a little muscle down there in the corner of the mouth 
which I know very well; it was made known to me also 
by the ‘ winkiness’ of his eyes; there was a moment when 
I was on the point of betraying myself. Pshaw! he’s an 
unhappy creature all the same.”’ 


Thus, like a doctor, would Daudet survey a passing 
specimen of humanity—keenly, kindly, even indulgently, 
without a shade of professionalism. He examined in 
order to comfort and hearten. One sees that he could 
minister to minds diseased. He would often say: ‘‘ When 
my task is finished I should like to establish myself as a 
Vendor of Happiness; my profits would consist in my 
success.” But he did not wait till his task was finished. 
He assisted men and women with his cheeriness, he 
brought a wind of health and laughter with him even 
when he walked on the boulevards, where he fraternised 
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with everybody, offered people drinks, praised the children 
and bought them toys, plunging into life, playing with the 
humanities as with pebbles. He was a mighty hunter of 
facts and explanations. His first question of a stranger 
or a beginner was: ‘‘ Where were you born?” He would 
then forage in his memory for the qualities native to the 
region. 


Changes of temperament along a given river or a given 
valley excited his curiosity to the highest degree: ‘‘ The 
Norman is the Gascon of the North.”—‘ Lorraine finesse 
is a clear and sometimes dry observation of men and 
events.”—‘‘ You must not confound Provence with the 
stony South, the Hérault and Languedoc. Provence has a 
touch of Italy, but Hérault and Languedoc prepare one 
for Spain.”—‘‘The logical imagination of the Touraine 
country (Rabelais, Descartes) differs profoundly from the 
intellectual wine of Bourgogne and from the Mediterranean 
flash-in-the-pan.”—‘‘ Anger of a woman, anger of the 
Mediterranean; all on the surface. Ten feet of calm water 
under one foot of foam !”—‘‘ Panurge, the type of the 
Parisian, has not changed since Gargantua. I have him, 
exactly like himself, in at least ten of my comrades !’’— 
“The lie in the North, heavy, tenacious and gloomy, is 
very different from owr lie, which runs about, changes a 
subject, laughs, gesticulates—and ends all of a sudden in 
sincerity.” 


This highly developed knowledge of local temperament is 
interesting in Daudet, whose best work is so Provengal. 
His belief in the influence of early environment was quite 
doctrinal; and he loved to see a man revert to his birth- 
place for literary material, still more to send him packing 
thither. He would say: 


‘* When some young man comes to me in his arrogant or 
timid way, with his little volume in his hand, I say to 
him : ‘ From what part of the country?’ ‘From —, 
Sir.’ ‘A long time since you have left your home and 
the old people?’ ‘About so long.’ ‘Are you thinking 
of returning?’ ‘I don’t know.’ ‘But why not right 
away, now that you have had a taste of Paris? Are they 
poor?’ ‘Qh, no, Sir, they are comfortably off.’ ‘Then, 
hapless one, flee! I see you there, undecided, young and 
impressionable. I do not believe that there is actually in 
you that energy of Balzac which boiled up and fermented 
in his garret. Listen to my counsel and later you will 
thank me. Return to your home. Make a solitude to 
yourself in some corner of the house or the farm. Stroll 
back through your memories; recollections of childhood 
are the living and unpoisoned source for all those who 
have not the master’s power of evoking thought. Besides, 
you will see. You have plenty of time. Make the people 
who are about you talk, the hunters and village girls, the 
old men and vagabonds, and let all that gradually settle 
in your mind. Then, if you have any talent, you will 
write a personal book which will have your own mark on 
it and will, in the first place, interest your comrades and 
then the public, if you are able, or if you have the chance, 
to find some odd piece of intrigue, well carried out, to put 
inside this frame.’ ”’ . 


Daudet did not follow his own prescription—another proof 
of the doctor in him. But his books do it honour. It is 
not by his little-Dickens transcripts of Parisian life, his 
expert surface-readings of boulevard character and the 
vices of exiled monarchs, that he will live into the twentieth 
century. It is by his Numa Roumestan and his Tartarin 
books, wherein you find the man and the poet ousting the 
doctor, and poetry rounding off keen observation, and 
humour and pity and laughter flooding the picture. But 
Daudet chose to live in Paris, and in three-fourths of these 

ages he is revealed in his Parisian moods. In these he 
is more intelligible, but less charming to English readers 
than in his outbursts of Provengal feeling. But the 
whole Daudet is here; and the book is a fine study in that 
sensibility which is at once the treasure and the burden of 
a creative writer. Mr. De Kay’s translation is accurate, 
but we should not call it a highly finished or notably 
graceful rendering. 
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Fighting on the Frontier. 


The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80: Its Causes, its Con- 
duct, and its Consequences. By Col. H. B. Hanna. Vol. 
I. (Constable & Co. 10s.) 


Tuts volume is described as the first of a “‘ History” of 
the Second Afghan War, but Col. Hanna uses the word 
“ history’ somewhat loosely, as it implies impartiality. 
This is merely a prolonged pamphlet, an expansion of the 
controversial tracts with which the author has already 
favoured the world on Indian Frontier matters. As it is 
wholly partisan, and in no sense of the word judicial, it 
can at best only be considered as part of the material of 
some future historian, and not as history itself. 

Col. Hanna’s diligence is not to be denied. He has gone 
through papers, documents, and despatches ; but it is easy 
to see that he has done so with a preconceived bias, and 
with a determination to find proofs in support of his 
theories. For Col. Hanna writes from that most extra- 
ordinary standpoint, which is happily far less common now 
than it was twenty years ago, that whatever England does 
is wrong, that Shere Ali was an immaculate person, and 
that Russia’s word is to be depended upon. So unhappy 
a point of view naturally leads to strange results. In 
his preface the Colonel says that a study of the official 
publications forced upon him the conviction that the war 
of 1878 had sprung out of no change of attitude on the 
part of the Ameer of Afghanistan, but out of a change of 
policy on the part of the British Government. That the 
Ameer, however, was not altogether satisfied with the 

roceedings of the retiring school was shown when Nur 

ahomed in 1877 declared that the Ameer had lost his 
confidence in the British Government since Lord North- 
brook meddled in the matter of his son, Yakub Khan, and 
sent presents, without his consent, to the Governor of 
Wakhan. In reality, Shere Ali, so far from being an 
injured innocent, was a wily Oriental chief who merely held 
his throne by force of arms—all rulers of Afghanistan 
governing not by right, but by might. In these circum- 
stances it was both impossible and undignified forthe Viceroy 
of India to crouch behind the wall of the Hindu Khoosh 
and to profess no interest in the affairs of Afghanistan. 
The life of an Ameer is at the mercy of any fanatic, and 
whether we like it or not, the turbulent state is, and must 
always be, a source of anxiety and annoyance to us. It is 
absurd to argue from the policy of the statesmen who 
ruled India before the conquest of the Punjab. Then a 
warlike race separated us from the Afghans; now only a 
range of mountains lies between us, and turning away 
one’s face will not alter the fact. 

But to the Rip van Winkles of India anything is good 
enough to advance against what has been nicknamed the 
Forward Policy. As is usual with the opponents of 
England’s mission, Col. Hanna overdoes it ; he has painted 
his picture too monotonously sombre, and discounts the 
value of his work by his attacks on great Englishmen. 
He sneers at Lord Roberts, calls Lord Lytton an ‘ inex- 
— visionary,” girds at Sir G. P. Colley and Sir 

eter Lumsden, and decries the gallant Major Cavagnari 
as ‘‘a man of rash and restless disposition and overbearing 
temper, consumed by the thirst for personal distinction, 
and as incapable of recognising and weighing the diffi- 
culties, physical and moral, which stood in the way of the 
attainment of his ends as the Viceroy over whom he was 
thenceforward to exercise so pernicious an influence.’ 
The ordinary Englishman will consider that it is hardly in 
the best of taste for a colonel in the Indian Service to 
write in these abusive terms of a Viceroy and of great 
Indian soldiers, some of whom lost their lives in the Queen’s 
service. What India needs is a strong and steadfast policy 
placed above party politics, and carping works such as this 
do not in any way help to the realisation of such 4 
desirable end, 
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Wordsworth’s Nephew. 


The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, By John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury. 
(Longmans. ) 

At Oxford Charles Wordsworth, nephew of the poet, was 

an elder contemporary of Gladstone, Stanley, Merivale, 

and Manning. For eleven years he was second master at 

Harrow. Then came the call from the Northern Kingdom, 

and he must take his place in the struggling hierarchy of 

that shadow of a shade, the suffering and episcopal Church 
of Scotland. He emerges with his book on Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and in 1866 his Greek Grammar is accepted 
for general use by the headmasters of England. Again, 
he is found upon the Revision Committee of the New 

Testament, very dissatisfied with things as they are going, 

and only with much ado to be held in leash by Scrivener. 

But for the most part his hand must be to the parochial 

hammer (manus ad clavum was his motto, oculus ad celum), 

and his will bent to the mastery of difficult colleagues. In 
these matters he showed himself ever sanguine and reso- 
lute. Twice he used his casting-vote to secure his own 
preferment: than which is no better evidence of his 
moral courage. He was ubiquitous within the wide 
bounds of his sparse flock, and was beyond hope successful 
in his set purpose of cultivating friendly relations with 
the pastors of the national Kirk. Withal he found time 
for literary work—much of it ephemeral, indeed — of 
which the bare catalogue stuffs ten pages of appendix. 

He could keep his friends. The late Cardinal Manning - 

was not an expansive person, but in writing to his ‘ very 

dear old friend” he is both affectionate and playful. As 
thus : 

And now for your letter. It brings back many happy 
memories of Harrow. I can see you in your broad- 
brimmed white hat and green cut-away coat, the admira- 
tion and envy of all beholders. It reminds me of how much 
I owe you in my books; and of your original ingratitude, 
for you know that I coached you in logic. I have also 
other memories—as to how, the Bishop of St. Audrews 
and the Bishop of Lincoln preventing me, the Grape House 
at Coombe Bank was entered by the roof and robbed. 


Of Manning another glimpse appears in a letter written 
to the Bishop by Dean Merivale: 


I liked him [at Harrow], notwithstanding his singular 
affectation. I just now recall to mind how once, in play- 
ing cricket, he hit a ball with a very pretty curve to the 
off; and thereupon, instead of making his run, threw his 
bat over his shoulder exclaiming: ‘‘I say, Merivale, what 
a mysterious thing a cricket ball is!’’ And so he has gone 
on [moralises the Dean], and sibi constat. 


Nevertheless, Bishop Wordsworth did not like “ perverts ” ; 
their books were the “black sheep” of his shelves; the 
incense offered to Newman “ proved that we were living 
in an age of indifference to truth.” 

The man must have possessed a store of youthful spirit 
that still endured while, eyes heavenward, he awaited the 
end. He was a great skater ; it is an accomplishment very 
proper to the episcopal order—and costume. To Mr. 
W. Earl Hodgson, with reference to an article on this art, 
he writes : 

I venture to speak with some authority, as I was one of 
the best—if not the best—of the skaters at Oxford in my 
day. . . . At Berlin, in the winter of 1833, I made quite a 
sensation ; no one could come near me in cutting figures. 
. . . I was the first man at Oxford to have a pair of skates 
made without ‘‘ the curious up-curling thing in front,” 
. « . and with the blade curved at the heel; which is essen- 
tial to skating backward with ease and safety. I had the 
advantage... of being equally strong and steady on 
both feet, which enabled me to do the outside edge back- 
wards as easily as I did it forwards; and I was master of 
the ‘‘cross-cuts” in both....I rather demur to a 
remark that follows: the curved blade has certainly 
“much revealed the gymnastic possibilities of skating” 
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but I doubt whether it ought to “go further.”” There are 
such figures as the ‘‘Flying Mercury”—one of the 
grandest of all—which could scarcely be performed with- 
out a considerable portion of the blade being in contact 
with the ice. So in this, as in other more important 
matters [here we come back to theology] . . . the wisest 
plan is to keep to the “ via media.” 


In such correspondence, and in such scholarly recrea- 
tion as the composition of Latin versions of hymns, he 
awaited the end, “ puer centum annorum.” It is seven 
years since he died; and many _— will be thankful 
for this history of his diligent and eless life. 








Other New Books. 


Our GARDENS. By Dean Hotz. 


Whatever the Dean of Rochester has to say about 
gardens must be listened to with respect, for is he not the 
author of A Book about Roses, and do not people travel from 
afar for a sight of the Dean’s garden by the cathedral in 
the old Kentish town, a picture of which in colours forms 
the frontispiece to this book? Although, as a practical 
adviser, the Dean has serious rivals, he is alone in 
personality: his cheery bonhomie is the same as ever, his 
pleasant garrulity and discursiveness, his tendency to puns 
and other quips, his expansive English geniality, remi- 
niscent of the palmy days of the middle of the century, 
when Leech drew and Thackeray jested. We do not now 
write like this to intending competitors at a rose show: 
‘Tf under these conditions, and with these anticipations, 
you resolve to exhibit; if, like young Norval among the 
Grampian hills, you have heard of battles, of the Wars of 
the Roses, and have determined to fight, then let us hope 
that 

Wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. 


If you succeed, be thankful. If you fail, 


Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 


and remember Luther’s message, ‘Tell Philip Melanchthon 
to leave off thinking that he’s going to rule the world,’ 
and enjoy your roses, large and small, in all their 
beautiful diversity at home.” Dean Hole (who tells us 
that, like the gardener who was asked his age, he will 
soon be an ‘‘octogeranium”) can achieve this style better 
than anyone. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A TxHovsanp Days in tHe ARcrTIcC. By F. G. Jackson. 


We have here the record of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Arctic expedition, which sailed from the Thames in the 
Windward in July, 1894. Mr. Jackson describes it more 
closely as “‘ an unvarnished tale of a thousand consecutive 
days spent in the Arctic, printed word for word as it was 
written—while the facts and impressions were fresh in my 
memory—in our hut or tent, when on sledging and boating 
journeys in Franz Josef Land.” ‘This method has the 
advantages and disadvantages of the Engiishman’s famous 
work on the camel, in the old story. Indeed, for camel 
substitute bear, and the analogy is only improved. This 
is the book of the Arctic Bear. Bear-flesh was the all- 
needful food, and when Mr. Jackson set up his hut, called 
*‘ Elmwood,” in Franz Josef Land he placed the following 
notice in the forecastle : 


NOTICE. 


In the event of a bear being seen, information should be 
immediately given to me, either by night or day. Should 
I be able to fire a shot at it, 2s. 6d. (two shillings and 
sixpence) reward will be given for each bear on arrival in 
London to the person who first brought the information. 
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The same reward will be paid for walruses on the ice or 
for foxes. 

A written order will be given by me for the payment of 
the rewards. 

FREDERICK G. JACKSON. 

N.B.—A rifle will be kept in the cabin for the protection 
of persons against bears while carrying the information 
to ‘‘ Elmwood.” 

November 18, 1894. 


The results of this offer and of Mr. Jackson’s vigilance 
are set forth in the diary with a minuteness which we 
think is often overdone, and are also tabulated in an 
enormous ‘‘ Game List.” 

Mr. Jackson was tenaciously industrious, and each 
member of his party was kept employed on special 
work. The chief result of the expedition was the deter- 
mination of the geographical limits of Franz Josef Land, 
which was discovered to consist of numerous islands, 
divided by rapid currents. These currents kept the ice 
almost always in motion, and were a source of much 
danger and difficulty. 

Mr Jackson’s dramatic and wholly unexpected meeting 
with Nansen, on June 17, 1896, is again described, and his 
greeting to his brother explorer—‘ By Jove, I’m d——d 
glad to see you ’’—is finally authenticated. 

We confess we are rather wearied by the growth of 
Arctie literature. In this field one is tempted to reverse 
Tennyson and cry: ‘ Wisdom comes, but knowledge 
lingers.” One becomes a little impatient, too, of that 
minuteness of detail to which the old dangers and the old 
exposures no longer lend interest. Such an entry as this, 
in Mr. Jackson’s diary, might have been spared the 
dignity of type: “December 8th, Saturday.—The mate 
came up to ask if I can let them have a little paraffin, as 
they have run out at the ship. I gave him ten gallons 
togo on with.” There are many entries of which the 
same might be said. As a matter of tone, too, we should 
have preferred that Mr. Jackson did not speak of his 
companions as ‘‘the chaps” or “poor chaps.” Of the 
minuteness of photography we cannot have too much, and 
these volumes are profusely illustrated. Indeed, outwardly 
they could not be more satisfactory. (Harper & Bros. 
32s.) 


From Howarp To Netson. By Jonn Knox Laveuron. 


This volume companions From Cromwell to Wellington: 
Twelve Soldiers. The twelve sailors chosen are Howard, 
Drake, Blake, Rooke, Anson, Hawke, Boscawen, Rodney, 
Howe, Hood, St. Vincent, Nelson. Each biography 
has been placed in the hands of a naval man, and 
although “there is no pretence at original research,” we 
are enabled to see how the work of early commanders 
strikes the trained naval intelligences of to-day. We note 
that Admiral P. H. Colomb, who writes on Nelson, does 
not countenance the attempt, which has been recently 
made, to set Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton in 
another light. Like most other authorities, he attributes 
Nelson’s waywardness to the unsympathetic character of 
Lady Nelson. 


Almost evidently she was a lady of that calm and 
equable temperament, governed by utilitarianism and 
common sense, which has no sympathy with, and is almost 
incapable of understanding, the waywardness of genius. 
It is surpassingly sad to think that probably for want of 
this touch the death at Trafalgar was the most satisfactory 
ending possible to the wonderful career. Wecannot doubt 
that such a touch would have nipped a mad passion in the 
bud. Tender and really appreciative letters from a wife 
he worshipped, reaching him before and after the Nile, 
must have kept his sense open to the instability and frivolity/ 
of Lady Hamilton’s nature. 


That is the traditional view, which will probably never 
change. The book contains as many portraits as lives, 
and A well supplied with maps. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
10s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 


The Individualist. By W. H. Mallock. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


Tue title would seem to indicate a novel with a philosophic 
basis. But, so far as we have been able to discover, there 
is no philosophic basis to T'he Individualist. It is the story— 
or, rather, it is a haphazard series of scenes in the life—of 
a wealthy young man who was too bored to pluck the fruit 
of that success which his talents had won for him. What 
those talents were the reader will never know; for Mr. 
Mallock is content merely to tell us that Tristram Lacy was 
clever. He does not, in any form, show us the cleverness. 
To all appearance Lacy is precisely the ordinary facile 
pessimist. He moves aimless amid the social splendours of 
London and the Riviera—splendours which Mr. Mallock 
describes ingeniously, but with rather too fervent a gusto 
—as a girl might describe her first ball. By way of 
contrast, a group of Socialists (whose ignorance of the 
ritual of drawing-rooms appears to lie heavy on the 
author’s mind) is introduced, and made to run side by side 
with the clan Lacy. It is characteristic of Mr. Mallock’s 
methods that there should be absolutely no vital connexion 
between the two sets of characters. It would seem that he 
has a contempt for the art which he condescends to 
practise. To speak more directly, the book is exceedingly 
unskilful. The Dae is nearly everything that a plot 
should not be. complete lack of cumulative effect, it 
vies with the picaresque fiction of two centuries back. 
It does not cohere. It is complex with a complexity quite 
futile. Its progress is always towards obscurity instead of 
elucidation ; and the climax (if one may use the term) is 
the mere clearing up of a childish genealogical mystery. 
The technique of the narrative is clumsy. It is often of 
the ‘ a-young-man-might-have-been-observed ’? order— 
reminiscent of G. P.R. James. Mr. Mallock seems unable 
to distinguish between the essentixl and the inessential, 
and accordingly the story is overloaded with trivial 
observation. Of sheer maladroitness the introduction of 
the long extract from a lady’s diary, beginning on page 
157, is perhaps the most astounding example. Further, 
the writing is far from irreproachable. Mr. Mallock, to 
do him justice, makes no pretence of a distinguished style. 
But he might achieve neatness and literary good form. 
Such a sentence as, ‘‘ His figure appeared to swell as he 
announced himself the proprietor of an acquaintance with 
her,”’ seems to us to fail in these qualities. We should 
like to know what is the precise significance of ‘‘a sure, 
but gentle delicacy”; and whether a writer is any longer 
justified in putting ‘‘daughters of Eve” when he means 
“women.” For a change, ‘‘daughters of Adam” would 
be better. 

We have brought rather grave charges against Mr. 
Mallock, and we have not overstated them. But the 
gravest charge yet remains. He has combined realism 
with caricature in the same book, to the utter destruction 
of its verisimilitude and persuasive effect. The curious 
thing is, that he has (we think) done this unconsciously. 
His predilections have been too much for his artistic 
sense. The aristocrats of the story he has portrayed with 
sympathy, and often with an appreciation finely sensitive. 
But to the drawing of his Socialists he brings an observa- 
tion ferocious in its blind hostility. The result is some- 
times amusing, but more frequently grotesque. It is 
difficult, in a hundred passages, to believe that he has not 
thrown up his ré/e of serious novelist and abandoned him- 
self to the wildest farcical satire : 


‘‘ Weli, Lizzie and Louise,” said Mr. Bousfield, nodding 
cheerfully to them, ‘‘ both your articles finished, I suppose, 
by this time? These two,” he said to Lacy, ‘are the 
brightest little bodies imaginable One is a Christian 
Socialist ; the other, who is writing some papers on the 
‘ Abolition of Class Distinctions,’ devotes herself in London 
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to introducing among the female employees of the Post 

ffice a proper independeace of manner when dealing 
with the general public. Look, Mr. Brandon—that man’s 
our tailor-poet. A capital head of hair—eh ?”’ 


The tailor-poet is called Squelch. Mrs. Norham, the lady 
novelist, is unaffectedly preposterous from beginning to 
end, and we wonder that Mr. Mallock did not emphasise 
his attitude by calling her Mrs. Barebones FitzScrag, or 
some such name. The whole business of the Auxiliary 
Motor Syndicate is farce of the crudest description. The 
semi-religious service in Chap. xxvii. is another instance 
of mere unbridled facetiousness—facetiousness of which 
the sole object is laughter. Such sketches would be 
perfectly legitimate and very funny (they are distinctly 
funny) in a proper environment —a book avowedly 
humorous ; but as part of a novel pretending to be a 
serious study of modern manners, they seem to us inept 
and inexcusable. 


Two in Captivity. By Vincent Brown. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a strong and moving book. It narrates the tragedy 
of two guilty lovers in search of ease: how they would have 
fled from themselves, but were withheld by fear of each 
other, sheltering beneath sophism and stupefaction and 
excess until they could compass, without physical pain, their 
end. Stated thus, the story may seem to be in need of 
justification; but the justification is in the manner of 

resentation. For Mr. Brown is one that understands. 

y a thousand little signs he ranges himself on the side 
of his wretched many-times-punished sinners, and a novelist 
who does this is in a position to do more than relate events. 

The ‘‘two” are Lewis Krehl—artist, sensualist, egoist 
and hesitator—and Kate, Lady Bir, his love. The power 
to which they are captive is compact of sensualism, moral 
anarchism, pessimism, guilt. Mr. Brown has taken an 
extreme case, but it is full of strokes that tell home. He 
has overstated, but he knows. Trimmed of exaggeration, 
this sad, pitiful pair, the product of an agnostic age, are 
wofully real and credible and pitiful. 

The book has faults. There is throughout it a tendency 
to melodrama, which might well be chastened; Lady Bir 
is never fully realised by the reader; and it is quite likely 
in real life that the law would have intervened and locked 
up the wanderers as lunatics. But these are unimportant 
matters. What is important is, that Mr. Brown has con- 
ceived a terrible moral tragedy, and has developed it so 
bitingly that it dominates the mind. We quote part of 
the scene following upon the death of Lord Bir, to which, 
though Krehl did not actually cause it, he was accessory. 
Lord Bir lies dead at the foot of a long flight of stone 
steps; Krehl has sought out Lady Bir to tell her: 


‘*No one can ever know!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Kate, our 
hands are clean. We shall be as one henceforth.” 
‘*Call the servants,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Call—the— 


servants.” 

She would not look at him. In moments she seemed to 
grow old, deformed. 

‘“*We must share the remembrance of this night, Kate.” 

On a sudden she slid towards the door, but stopped, 
and, returning to the sofa, reclined upon it in a fainting 
attitude. 

r Krehl sat beside her. He kissed her hands and her 
air. 
** All the future is ours, Kate.” 

‘** But this will be with us always,’”’ she muttered. 

**No, no,”’ he cried in emotional stress. ‘‘ You speak of 
slavery, and we have done with that once for all. The 
door stands open, and love calls. Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have 
made a discovery to-night—there is no such thing as con- 
science. We must be natural, and nature knows nothing 
of conscience. It is one of the delusions that afflict 
humanity. I could prove that to you! And remorse— 
remorse !—that is another name for weakness.” His arms 
were about her. ‘‘ Ah—ah—we shall be strong together ! ”’ 
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And they shivered in abject wretchedness. 

She started up and ran across the room. But she got no 
farther than the door. There, her face towards it, she 
sank in a kneeling posture, her head bowed low, her hands 
on the floor. 

Krehl raised her tenderly, led her back to the sofa. 

‘« He was not fit to live, Kate! And now I must tell you 
the name he called you—an adulterous rag! ‘ And,’ he 
said, ‘I meant to set her up as a gazing-stock !’”’ 

Her face assumed a shocking tranquillity. She sat rigid. 
And then the grimace of despair came to her features. 

‘‘Now,” Krehl said, ‘‘I shall go to his room. No one 
must know that I have been at Bir to-night. You will 
wait here till I return.” 

Mr. Brown never loses this fast hold on his theme. We 
commend to young writers the way in which he marshals 
his evidence and compels progression. 


Ma Mere. By Vicomte Jean de Luz, 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


In a somewhat mysterious preface the Vicomte, after 
stating that his novel is founded on fact, says that “‘ recent 
events” have removed the objections to its publication 
which previously existed. There may, accordingly, be 
more in the book than will meet the eye of a reader 
unacquainted with the coulisses of French official life in 
the sixties. But of this we cannot judge. Regarded 
merely as a novel, Ma Mére has the mild inoffensiveness 
of mediocrity. How Yvonne was married from her con- 
vent to a marquis; how she loved another man; how she 
became acquainted with Legitimist intrigues; how the 
Emperor made dishonourable love to her (perhaps some 
dreadful secret lies hid here); how her husband was 
killed in the war; and how she then said to her true 
sweetheart: ‘‘I am yours for ever ”’—these and similar 
matters the Vicomte relates with a simplicity which is at 
once naive and ineffective. Here is an example of the 
style : 

The Tuileries was again brilliantly lighted. The 
Empress was giving one of her Petits Lundis. The rooms 
were thronged with ladies and gentlemen. 

‘‘By what miracle, Madame, are you sitting alone, 
without your usual cortége? Have you. dismissed your 
Court in order to give me, the humblest of your slaves, 
the chance of telling you how beautiful you are to-night, 
and how well that simple dress becomes you ?” 

As the Emperor spoke he sat down beside Yvonne de 
Bersia, whom we last saw going to change her dress after 
her wedding /unch. Few would have recognised the 
awkward, shy convent girl in this much sought after 
Mme. de Bersia, now one of the most brilliant stars amid 
the galaxy of renowned beauties at the Court. 


Apropos of the italicising of the word “lunch,” we are 
reminded that throughout the story the Vicomte uses 
italics for certain proper names in a curiously erratic way. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Waite Woman. By W. E. Trresvox. 


A new novel by the author of Miss Grace of Ali Souls’. 
It is not in the least like Zhe Woman in White. Here 
Druida, the heroine, wins her title-colour from the circum- 
stance that the women around her are black, for the story 
has Africa for background. The central situation is the 
request of the king of the Dooba tribe that she should 
become their queen. (Harpers. 6s.) 


By W. P. Drury. 


Mr. Jacobs’s Many Cargoes has founded a sea library, of 
which this is the fourth volume, the author being Major 
Drury of the Royal Marines, and his matter being venliet 
on incidents which in that service have come within his 
cognisance. The result is a bundle of fourteen breezy 
yarns. (Lawrence & Bullen. 3s. 6d.) 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 
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By Gerorce Forp. 


This story by the author of Zarramys will repay reading. 
In it we follow two lives from childhood and Devonian 
rusticity through shadows and passions to a dénouement 
which we shall not reveal. (Blackwood & Sons. 6s.) 


Ronatp anv I. By A. Pretor. 


This is a disjointed story, or series of studies, grim and 
humorous, fanciful and pathetic, by a new writer. The 
pleasant mixture is dedicated to Mrs. Thomas Hardy. 
(Deighton & Bell.) 


*PostLE Farm. 


A Pauper MILLIonaArRE. By Austin Fryers. 


The millionaire was Reuben Pownceby-Smith. He came 
to England in the Zivania, and angrily discussed Socialism 
with a labour orator on board. In England, where no one 
knew him, he lost the bag containing his money, and 
straightway was as poor as you or I. The rest of the 
book details his adventures in London and the hardships 
he was compelled to undergo. (Pearson. 3s. 6d.) 


Noorka. By Granvitte Gorpon. 


A story of adventure in Vancouver—camps and trappers, 
rifles and Indians, coyotes and stockades, all spiritedly 
fused. (Sands. 6s.) 


Tue Lunatic at LarGE. By J. Srorer Ciovsron. 


Here we are introduced to the asylum of Clankwood, 
which ‘bore the enviable reputation of containing the 
best-bred lunatics in England . . . beneath one roof were 
assembled the heirs-presumptive to three dukedoms, two 
suicidal marquises, an odd archbishop or so, and the 
flower of the baronetage and clergy.” Probably this 
opening will commend itself to some readers. Others——. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Henry MasstnGeEr. By Mrs. Rosertr Jocetyn. 


The hero has “ the gift of touch, electric power, or 
whatever it is,” and the author—whose output of novels 
has been large—explains that, so far as this gift goes, the 
story is founded on fact, her grandfather having possessed, 
‘in a marvellous degree,” the powers attributed to Henry 
Massinger. A large hunting element enters into this 
story of mesmerism and Mudshire. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


Tue Gops Saw OTHERWISE. By F. H. Met. 


A good title. The story concerns the identity and career 
of Muriel Granton, who, in the first chapter, is asking her 
solicitor to tell her who she is, even emphasising her ques- 
tion by “ tilting herself a little further back in her chair, 
and crossing her knees to-show a finely arched instep,” 
and exhibiting a hieroglyphic mark on her arm like unto 
the letter B. In the next chapter we meet a poor maniac 
who with two bites could impress on a soft substance a 
rude resemblance of the same letter. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


Tue Lirritz Leeacy, &e. By L. B. Watrorp. 


Eleven short stories, all sunny and social, by the author 
of The Baby’s Grandmother. The titles tell as much: “‘ My 
Stupid Husband,” ‘Lord MHudibras’ Experiment,” 
“Jemima: a Metamorphosis,” ‘‘A Carrier of Parcels,” 
&c. (Pearson. 6s.) 


By W. B. Bratt. 


Those readers who survive Mr. Birtt’s portentous, alle- 
gorical prologue, in which Conscience is described as a vast 
palace with a Hall of Peace, a Hall of Burning, a Hall of 
Shame, &c., may enjoy this story of the Cotswolds. It 
begins: “To stand in the peaceful Market-square of 
Woldchester on a quiet, moonlight night is a unique and 
pleasant experience.” Pleasant, but surely not unique. 
(Simpkin. 3s. 6d.) 


Lixe THEM THAT DREAM. 
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C. S. Calverley. 


“Att the Muses, as usual, seem to be at Cambridge,” 
wrote Mr. Andrew Lang when reviewing some time ago a 
volume of undergraduate rhymes. Flattering although, as 
a Cambridge man, one may feel this opinion to be, in the 
interests of truth it must be modified. Not all the Muses 
find in Cambridge their fittest home ; serious poetry, one 
inclines to think, is better done at Oxford, while “light 
verse,” as it is generally termed, does seem to thrive more 
by the Cam than by the Isis. In fact, when the authori- 
ties in time to come institute an Inter-’Varsity Eisteddfod, 
Cambridge, on public form, should easily carry off the 
light verse event. Excellence in that particular field of 
literary art has become a Cambridge tradition, a tradition 
built up and sustained by such writers as Praed, Sir 
George Trevelyan, O. 8. Calverley, Hilton (whose Ligiht- 
Green parodies are some of the most brilliant in our lan- 
guage), J. K. — and Owen Seaman. Oxford, 
despite some admirable work in this medium by, among 
others, Mr. C. L. Graves and Mr. Lang himself, cannot 
match such a list as that. 

And of all light-verse writers Calverley is surely the 
king. Some may have approached him nearly in 
technical skill, others may have had an equal fund of 
humour; but the perfect union of the two qualities is 
found in him alone. For the expression of a sparkling 
wit, free alike from boisterous exuberance and any trace 
of cynicism, he brought a perfect technical equipment—a 
classic taste, an unfailing ear, and a consummate mastery 
of rhyme and metre. The very facility which in 
Calverley’s work constitutes so great a charm is a gift 
which to some others has proved fraught with danger. 
Praed’s verse, for instance, is delightful if taken in 
small quantities, but to read much of it at one time is a 
weariness to the flesh; so mechanical become his stanzas 
with their recurring cadences, their inevitable antitheses, 
that you seem as you read to be listening to the music of 
a well-oiled barrel-organ. But Calverley never offends in 
this way. His fluency is controlled by his keen sense of 
style. He works up cunningly to his point, he makes it, 
and the piece is finished. Praed, having reached his climax, 
is unable to end, he re-states it over and over again, thence 
he wanders off to fresh ideas, he adds another five or six 
stanzas of twelve lines each, until the whole point is 
forgotten, or washed away in the overflow of facile super- 
fluous rhymes. 

Of Calverley’s technique, of his wonderful command of 
rhyme, every page of his Verses and Fly Leaves bears 
witness. 








But why did we two disagree ? 

Our tastes, it may be, did not dovetail ; 
All I know is, we ne’er shall be 

Hero and heroine of a love-tale ! 


No disyllable rhyme could be happier or more natural, but 
to what other versifier would it have suggested itself? 
Or, take a stanza at random from the historic poem on 
“ Beer”: 
Coffee is good, and so, no doubt, is cocoa, 
Tea did for Johnson and the Chinamen : 
When ‘‘ Dulce est desipere in loco ”’ 
Was written, real Falernian winged the pen. 
When a rapt audience has encored ** Fra Poco”’ 
Or ‘‘ Casta Diva,’’ I have heard that then 
The Prima Donna, smiling herself out 
Recruits her flagging powers with bottled stout. 
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Doesn’t this seem almost to write itself? One would think 
that to make such verse was as easy as talking—until one 
sat down with pen and paper, and tried. 

Of direct parody Calverley wrote little, but his per- 
versions of Bovening and Tennyson make us regret 
that he did not attempt more in this direction. How 
excellent, though a little unkind, was his treatment of 
Miss Ingelow, in “ Lovers, and a Reflection ” : 

In moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean ; 
Meaving, however, is no great matter) 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween ; 
Thro’ God’s own heather we woun’d together, 
I and my Willie (O love my love) : 
I need hardly remark it was glorious weather, 
And flitterbats wavered alow, above : 
Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 
(Boats in that climate are so polite), 
And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O the sundazzle on bark and bight ! 
Thro’ the rare red heather we danced together, 
(O love my Willie!) and smelt for flowers ; 
I must mention again it was glorious weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours ! 
Cannot you almost hear the author chuckling over these 
lines as he wrote them? Yes, it is, after all, the radiant, 
good-humoured fun, the sense of intimate companionship 
with a man brimming over with honest laughter, that 
endears Calverley to his readers, few of whom perhaps 
are even conscious of his amazing technical skill. 

No notice of Calverley, however brief, would be com- 
plete without some reference to his translations. No one 
could appreciate the beauties of the classic poets more 
fully than he, and his own power of writing Latin verse 
was wonderful. Perhaps one may safely assume that to 
his close study of the classics he owed that crispness and 
succinctness of style which are so evident in his English 
verse. Among the many translators of Horace he is 
rarely mentioned, and yet, so far as any translations 
can be adequate, some of his deserve the epithet. His 
version of Theocritus is curiously unequal, and his 
Homeric translations, it must be confessed, are not re- 
markable. He rendered the first two books of the liad 
into rather pedestrian blank verse, neither much better nor 
worse than Lord Derby’s. He also attempted to turn the 
First Book into English hexameters ; and the less said of 
this attempt the better. But, for the limited number who 
care for such things, his Latin versions of English poems 
are a pure delight. Under his magic touch ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
for instance, seems to slip of itself into Virgilian hexa- 
meters. ‘En iterum,” it begins: 

En, iterum laurus, iterum salvete myricae 
Pallentes, nullique hederae quae ceditis aevo. 

Has venio baccas, quanquam sapor asper acerbis, 
Decerptum, quassumque manu folia ista proterva, 
Maturescentem praevortens improbus annum. 
Causa gravis, pia causa, subest, et amari deiim lex ; 
Nec iam sponte mea vobis rata tempora turbo 

Nam periit Lycidas, periit superante juventa 
Imberbis Lycidas, nec par manet illius alter. 

Quis cantare super Lycida neget ? Ipse quoque artem 
Norat Apollineam, versumque imponere versu. 


One thinks with shuddering how the ordinary schoolboy 
would render “ build the lofty rhyme ””—perhaps “ altum 
aedificare poema,” or some equally dreadful phrase ! 

To conclude. It is pleasant to learn from Cambridge 
booksellers that there is still a steady demand for Calver- 
ley’s verses in the place where most of them were written. 
We may well believe that Calverley will become a classic, 
and that his verse will be read as long as a union of genial 
humour and masterly skill have power to charm. Light 
verse, it is true, is not very popular with the general 


public, but some there will always be to appreciate it. 
And of all writers of light verse the greatest is OC. 8, 
Calverley. 
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The Humorist and the Jester. 


Tse Humorist sat at one end of the library, facing a 
— of a jester. He had confessed to himself that his 
ast book had failed, and he was in a discontented mood. 
Even the portrait of the jester annoyed him. 

He closed his eyes, and thought. Why had the book 
failed? It was not so funny as his others. True; but 
what of that? The critics and the public should have 
accepted it, if only in gratitude for its forerunners. 

‘‘A humorist nowadays is treated very unfairly,” he 
said aloud. ‘He works harder than a bishop or a judge, 
but he is not rewarded so well. And if he become tired 
and less funny, he is dismissed in favour of another. A 
bishop or a judge, on the contrary, may become tired and 
less serious with impunity.” 

** Nonsense!” said a voice. 

Indignant at the interruption, the Humorist opened his 
eyes and leaped up. On the floor before him was a jester, 
and on the wall beyond an empty frame. He looked from 
the one to the other again and again. At last, convinced 
of their separate existence, he bowed, and remarked to the 
Jester: ‘‘ Did you say ‘nonsense’ ?” 

‘*T did,” replied the Jester, returning the bow. 

The situation began to appeal to the Humorist’s sense 
of humour. ‘Shall we sit down?” he said. 

“Thank you, yes,” replied the Jester. 

The two sat opposite to each other. In dress there was 
a contrast between them. One wore a cap and bells, red 
and blue doublet and hose, and white shoes; and one a 
frock coat, grey trousers, and black boots. In face, how- 
ever, there was a resemblance. Both had the sad mouth 
and eyes common to those who live by making others laugh. 

“And now,” asked the Humorist, ‘‘ will you please tell 
me why you said ‘nonsense’ ?” 

“T shall be delighted. You are a jester, and———” 

**No, I am not.” 

“Oh, yes, you are! It matters not that you call your- 
self a humorist, and dress like that instead of like this. 
You are a jester, and——” 

* But I am not one.” 

The Jester smiled, and said: ‘‘I will convince you that 
you are. The difference between the conditions of work 
of the jester five or six centuries ago and to-day is your 
difficulty. I will account for that difference. Some years 
after the invention of printing a certain jester lost his 
situation. While travelling one day in search of a new 
one, he overtook a printer, and entered into conversation 
with him. The printer happened to say he wanted mate- 
rial to print. The jester at once conceived the idea of a 
book of jests. He mentioned the idea, and the printer 
thought it good. Before that day ended, they decided to 
prepare such a book together, and to share the profits. 
On the next, the jester began to write and the printer to 


print. The book sold well. Little men, who did not keep 
a private jester, bought for entertainment. Great men, 
who did, bought for purposes of comparison. So evident 


was its success that other jesters became envious, resigned 
household appointments, and joined with printers. Their 
books, too, sold well. As often occurs, a supply had 
created a demand. More and more jesters resigned 
household appointments. Their incomes did not always 
improve, but their conditions of work did. They no 
longer, for instance, had to be in constant attendance on 
a master, or to wear a motley dress. There came a time 
when great men found difficulty in hiring jesters; indeed, 
only those who had been rejected by the printers as of 
poor quality offered themselves. The inevitable happened. 
Great men ceased to keep jesters, and read funny books 
instead. From then until now the jester has worked for 
the printer only. He has discarded his distinctive dress. 
He has called himself humorist, wit, satirist, and kailyard 
novelist. Yet essentially he is still a jester. Have I 
convinced you ?” 
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For some moments the Humorist remained silent. Then 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, I admit I am a jester. And now why did 
you say ‘nonsense’ ?” 

‘‘You were comparing: yourself with ‘bishops and 
judges.” 
me Why should I not?” } 

“Because jesters are little men, and bishops and judges 
great men. Your comparison was nonsense—wild pre- 
sumption.” 

For the first time in his life the Humorist felt doubtful 
of his importance. Struggling against the feeling, how- 
ever, he said: “A clever jester is the equal of a bishop or 
a judge.” 

‘Look here!” exclaimed the Jester. ‘‘I was once as 
clever a jester as you. Did I consider myself the equal 
of a bishop or a judge? No! Then why should you? 
Answer me that!” 

“Our profession has gone up in the social scale,” 
replied the Humorist desperately. 

The Jester frowned. ‘‘ Havel stepped out of my frame 
for this?” he said. ‘Do you dare to tell me the un- 
changeable social scale has changed? The triumph of my 
career was a jestership toa bishop. Yet you argue—oh, 
nonsense!” 

The Humorist decided to surrender. 
he said. ‘I am sorry.” 

‘‘ That is sufficient,” said the Jester, ceasing to frown. 
“T have spoken strongly, because I felt strongly. At the 
very moment you expressed dissatisfaction I was envying 
you.” 

“Envying me?” 

“Yes. Our profession is but ahumble one. It is not a 
great thing to make people laugh. You are treated very 
well. What can you be dissatisfied about?” 

“My last book has been rejected by the critics and the 
public.” 

‘* Because it is not funny ?” 

“Yes. But they might have accepted it in gratitude. 
My previous books were funny.” 

A fit of laughter seized the Jester. So violent was it 
that it shook him from side to side and set the bells on his 
cap tinkling. ‘“ What do you think,” he gasped, “ hap- 
pened to me when my jests were not funny?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘“Whipping! And if I had pleaded in excuse that I 
had once made funny ones, what would have happened 
then?” 

“T don’t know,” repeated the Humorist nervously. 

‘** Perhaps a week in the stocks without food or drink. 
Perhaps 

‘“*T am ill,” interrupted the Humorist. 

‘“‘ Headache ?” 

“re.” 

“Ah! often when my head ached I had to stand up 
and be funny. Yes, I envy you. Why, if I used the 
same jest twice I was whipped.” 

‘Whipped for that!” 

‘* Yes, and for——” 

‘*T can bear no more,” cried the Humorist. 
Please leave me.” 

‘‘Cheer up!” said the Jester rising; “‘you won’t be 
ey. 1 or put in the stocks even if your jests are bad 
or old.” 

‘«Please leave me,” said the Humorist faintly. 

The Jester walked to the mirror, which hung next his 
frame, and adjusted his cap and the lace at his neck. 
Then he said: “Good-bye. Don’t forget what I have 
told you,” and stepped into the frame and became a 
portrait again. 

A moment after the change the Humorist awoke. The 
portrait hung on the wall, motionless and silent. Looking 
at it, he considered the dream and its lessons. Presently 
he smiled. He had confessed to himself that he had been 
born in a pleasant century, and he was in a contented mood. 


‘“‘T was wrong,’ 





“T am ill. 
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Things Seen. 
Conversion. 


I stoop in the crowd and watched them change the Guard 
at St. James’s Palace. When the Queen’s Colours passed 
a man near me removed his hat. His face was young and 
brown and worn. 

“What d’you do that for?” asked his neighbour 
curiously. 

“The Queen’s Colours. 

ined briefly. 

‘“‘ Ah!” said the other, ‘“‘ when we gets our way, there’ll 
be a end of all that nonsinse.” 

“T don’t think there will ever be an end of it in 
London,” said the soldier. 

“Why, it’s London as ’ll make a end of it first!” 

“Not it. You all of you like it, really, you know, 
though some of you pretend you’d rather listen to a chap 
perched up on a chair shouting. What are you here for 
if you don’t like it?” 

“TI was passin’, and I watched ’em to despise ’em.” 

“Well, I hope you’ve enjoyed it. I have, and I must 
go. But, take my word for it, in all this London of yours 
there’s nothing better than that. Go to Central Africa for 
four years and you'll know!” 

“Oh, listen to the band!” blared the trumpets as the 
detachment broke into quick step. The soldier moved off, 
but the other man stood still, and, jerking a thumb in his 
direction, remarked to nobody in particular : ‘‘ I’m thinkin’ 
he ain’t so far out neither! ” 


I’m in the Service,” he ex- 


Interference. 


Tue sound of a small voice raised in lamentation drew me 
to the window. A little girl danced on the footpath in 
an agony of woe, while two small boys, evidently her 
brothers, played football with her doll. To and fro, from 
one to the other, flew the straggly, untidy puppet: the 
inhuman deed was skilfully done, for the doll seldom 
touched earth. Down the road, with swinging steps, came 
a “colleger,” slim and clean-looking, clad in flannels. 
He was just about the same age as the football players, 
but he had evidently been brought up with a proper 
respect for dolls, and the tears of beauty in distress moved 
him. He stopped, exclaiming: ‘I say, what a shame! 
Give the kid her doll!” 

‘* Who be you?” ironically demanded the bigger of the 
aggressors, so amazed at this unwarrantable interference 
that he ceased his sport, and the doll dropped with a dull 
thud on the pavement. The little girl stooped hastily and 
seized it, pausing in the very middle of a wail to await 
developments. 

The two boys squared up to one another ; various insults 
were exchanged, when the ‘“‘colleger,” performing what 
seemed to be two steps of a break-down, cried, ‘‘ Take 
that!” and the persecutor of dolls fell over on his back. 

The third boy, who had taken no part in the dispute 
beyond inciting his brother to battle, ran away; the 
vanquished one continued to sit upon the ground abusing 
his adversary ; but the little girl, taking up her wail just 
where she had left off, fell upon the squire of dames, 
and beat him vigorously—with the doll. 

He submitted patiently for a full minute; then, red and 
dishevelled, disengaged himself with an almost apologetic 
“T say—you know——!” 

But he was evidently puzzled. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Motz. Rosa BongeEvur had few of the familiar attributes 
of French women of fame. From first to last she was 
eminently respectable. The Frenchman who said of the 
women of France that they must have either four walls or 
the Four Evangelists, must be frankly imprisoned in harems 
or must be devotees of religion, did not reckon with the 
race of Rosa Bonheurs. She gave herself full liberty in 
her mode of living, suiting her environment to the career 
which conferred seriousness on her character as well as 
glory on her name. Respecting herself, she had the 
respect of all others. No slave to convention, she, never- 
theless, was no friend of social or other eccentricities. 
She wore her usual masculine attire—her short hair and 
her trousers—because those fashions saved her temper 
as an animal painter and her time as a woman of inveterate 
industry. But when girls, even among artists, imitated 
her she discouraged their pose and laughed not altogether 
indulgently at their pranks. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur knew 
her London pretty well, and, one may suppose from her 
characteristics, felt very much at home among its citizens. 
Patriot as she was, and full of honours conferred by 
France, she ranked as almost the most precious recognition 
given her the placing of her ‘‘ Horse Fair” in our own 
National Gallery—a picture round which a respectful 
crowd has constantly gathered since the day of her death. 








Tue Lord Chief Justice of England was once 
described by a great authority as ‘‘a sportsman in the 
custody of a lawyer.” His favourite pastimes have been 
kept in strait bounds, not by his profession alone, but also 
by his serious purposes as a politician. All the same, he 
had the other day a little luck in his diversion as a horse- 
breeder ; for a horse of his own training, the ownership of 
which was cloaked under a nom de sport, was the victor in 
a respectable race. The event of this week has recalled 
the ‘‘ superb groan” (no other groan has been so adjectived 
in all our literature) given by Lord George Bentinck when 
Disraeli told him that a horse he sacrificed to politics had 
won the Derby. Blue-books in place of the “ blue ribbon 
of the turf”! Lord Russell of Killowen is not likely to 
groan, superbly or otherwise, if no horse of his should win 
the Derby; but, if one ever does, a “superb” cheer 
will certainly express the public admiration at once of 
his sportsmanlike qualities (at their best and fairest the 
very qualities that make a judge respected on the bench) 
and of the balance of mind which preserved the good 
tradition of sport as the pastime and not as the whole 
business of existence. 

Every reason except the right one has been given for 
the increase in the number of votes recorded on Tuesday at 
Southport. Over five hundred more Liberals and nearly 
half that number more Conservatives went to the polls on 
that day than went there at the last election. And why? 
The reasons given concern themselves with the exceeding 
gravities of this public question and that, with the issues 
of religion even, and with nothing lighter than the extreme 
personal popularity of the two candidates. The real cause 
of the increase is not so flattering, perhaps, to the political 
seriousness of the occasion. The simple truth is, that 
Tuesday was the first summer day in Southport. ‘All 
things that love the sun were out of doors,” and, where 
they happened to be men and electors, they strolled, while 
passing, into the polling booths to give a vote that was 
not recorded on a former occasion, when the day happened 
to be cold and blustering. The British climate, it seems, 
has been really accurately made responsible for the British 
Constitution. 





Mr. Lane and the art students ought by now to have 
quite made up their little quarrel. 


Mr. Lang, who 
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is frankly a personal friend of Sir William Richmond first 
and a critic of the St. Paul’s decorations afterwards, has 
spoken of the art students as pardonably conceited and as 
having an ‘‘ egregious plan for removing the decorations.” 
The art students reply to this master of phrasing that what 
he really ought to have said was their ‘‘ egregious plan of 
removing the decorations’ —they, like everybody else, 
asked only for the removal, and have not any particular 
plan of their own for effecting it, ‘‘egregious” or 
otherwise. It is that ‘“ egregious” which has nettled the 
young men of the Slade School. But what do they really 
think it means? ‘‘ Eminently bad; extraordinary ” is the 
definition given in the first dictionary that is taken up. 
But in Italy they reckon differently. “ L’egregia Signora” 
is a term that imputes particular charms to the lady. The 
hrase does not indicate a lovers’ quarrel even, but a 
eves compliment; and as such it makes the most proper 
footnote to the letters recently exchanged on this subject. 


Two laggard letters of importance have been received 
by the students as to their protest. Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Robert Bridges, at the time of writing, knew the decora- 
tions only by description, but the correspondence in the 
papers was enough for them. ‘I like your protest,” 
wrote Mr. Henley. ‘‘In fact, I have nought but praises 
for it. But I fear it will avail you nothing. f fear, 
too, that unless you can get rid of the ‘artist’ and his 
supporters in the Chapter-house, our Paul’s is doomed. 
’Tis a heart-aching business, of course, and it makes one 
long for a benevolent despotism.” 





Mr. Rozsert Brivess, writing in the same spirit, says: 
‘‘T have no doubt that your protest is quite necessary, and 
you have my sympathy beforehand. I donot think that the 
precedents which classic or Eastern art give us for the deco- 
ration of buildings are of much weight. We certainly have 
come to prefer a greater simplicity. No one would wish the 
North Transept of Winchester Cathedral to be stuccoed 
and painted; and I doubt if we should admire a Greek 
temple as much in its full colour as we do in its plain 
stone.” Passing from this interesting personal expression 
of taste, Mr. Bridges adds: ‘I am very glad that you are 
making a stir. It was the younger men who, some twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, prevented Burges’s horrid scheme 
for veneering all the interior with jasper and alabaster.” 
Mr. Bridges, since he wrote this letter, has been in town, 
and has visited St. Paul’s, where he found that the 
descriptions of others, however unfavourable, had ill pre- 

ared him for the impression made upon him by the 
iteral defacement of the dome. 





Tue will of the late Lord Esher will not be proved for 
some little time. When it is, it will not show him to be 
the accumulator of the vast fortune which some people 
have extravagantly put to his credit. On the other hand, 
he had no outstanding debts, being a most methodical 
paymaster, his very tomb having been paid for long in 
advance. When the new Lord Esher married some years 
ago a lady who had every charm, but had, in her father- 
in-law’s eyes, the overwhelming disadvantage of being a 
Roman Catholic, an exasperated threat of disinheritance 
was passed by the father to the son. When, however, the 
contents of the will are published they are likely to exhibit 
the dead Master of the Rolls in a more judicial frame of 
mind, 


One of the most familiar frequenters of the Reading 
Room in the British Museum will be seen there no more: 
a cleric by his face no less than by his attire, and an 
enthusiast as anyone could discover who caught the light 
in his particularly shining eye, this was the Rev. Luke 
Rivington, a member of the family of publishers, and at 
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one time a famous revivalist preacher of High Church 
principles in the Establishment. A memory of the great 
nave of York Minster crowded by a Sunday night audi- 
ence whom he succeeded in thrilling remains, after the 
lapse of thirty years, with the present writer. That was 
an High Church habits were hardly those of the 
cathedrals, and deans with High poosiieliles selected 
preachers who combined ‘sound views” with an Evan- 
gelical manner that disarmed criticism. Luke Rivington 
was just their fancy. At a later date he joined the 
“Cowley Fathers,” and went on the mission to India, 
whence, however, he returned a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Going out to convert others, he himself 
was converted. Henceforth his pastorate lay in the pulpits 
of Roman Catholic churches, principally in London, but 
also in the provinces. He became a student of ecclesiastical 
history, hence his diligent days in the Museum. The réle 
of historian was not the one best suited to his eager spirit ; 
and a newspaper of his own communion, reviewing a book 
of his the other day, ventured to hint as much to the 
intrepid controversialist. One of his last letters was 
written to request that his name might be omitted from 
the list of contributors to that paper; and death comes to 
give a sort of permanence to an emotion merely transitory, 
a sort of grotesque gravity to an act in itself the most 
trivial of his blameless and essentially self-anxihilating 
life. 








A Monster. 


On the farther side of Blackfriars Bridge there is 
a spot where the rush for tramcars at certain hours 
is so tremendous that a charge of one half-penny is 
made to the astute folk who, to secure seats, board 
a car before it completes its Cityward journey. Here, 
islanded in the current of clerks, dressmakers, fagged 
fathers, and shop-weary women, a weak-voiced youth 
was kneeling on the pavement selling boys’ literature. 

He said, rather wearily: ‘‘Something to read, gents? 
Well, ’ere’s a lib’ary! You know the goods. The 
Boy’s Monster Weekly. I have it in monthly parts. 
Will you just look at that picture; bit of all-right, ain’t 
it? What? ‘Back!’ cried Rachel; ‘do you think Lord 
Wroxham hinvites Footpads to his Ball?’ Does that fit 
yer? Here’s ‘Peter Podger and Sam Slocum, the Two 
Comical Ventriloquists of the old Academy.’ Don’t go 
away, sir. I require for this monstrous budget of 
adventure, includin’ of ‘The Larst of the Hincas,’ ‘ Daring 
Dick,’ and ‘The Danger Signal,’ bein’ a story of the 
Hupper Thames—I ’ave the confidence to arsk—sixpence 
— fourpence-halfpenny — threepence — twopence — three- 
half-pence !—I arsk a Penny ?—thank you, sir!” 

I have looked through the Monster, and I do not think 
that the youth on the pavement exaggerated the variety 
and luridity of its contents. These, I fear, must be described 
as a surfeit of sensation. Turaing over the leaves in the 
tram-car, interrupted by the entries of passengers, and 
assailed by story after story, my final impressions must 
have nearly resembled the nightmare of a romance- 
devouring errand-boy. If I give them, it is because in 
these days of book-hunger it is interesting to inspect every 
kind of reading that is offered to the public, old and young. 
This is what I seem to have read : 


Peter Podger and Sam Slocum were bad hands at 
reading up, and entered the schoolroom looking as if they 
were being led to execution and did not like the idea 
of it. 

“Now, boys,” said Mr. Chickeleer, in his most per- 
suasive manner, “in order that you may be prepared for 
the examination by Mr. Pedagogue, I think it is only right 
that I should put a few puzzling questions to you by way, 
we will call it, of coaching you up. 
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‘‘You must imagine that I am the examiner himself, 
and that like him I am a——” 

A wild laugh, that was almost a shriek, interrupted 
him. 
Then something flashed through the air, and a dagger 
aimed at his heart buried itself in his left arm. 

“Stop!” cried a loud sepulchral voice; “‘ slayer of the 
innocent—stop !” . 

Tom Bowden had his head out of one side of the carriage 
and the judge out of the other. 

Neither, however, saw anything, though both heard the 
voice. 

‘ What is the matter?” cried one tall, well-built man in 
the dress of a huntsman, who advanced to the front rank 
with a young girl, dressed as a bayadere, clinging to his 
arm 


“Why, sir,” Smudge replied, ‘“‘the heggcups is in the 
boiler, the rollin’ pin is in the oven, the dishes is piled all 
of a heap on the floor, the covers hang on the hatpeg in 
the hall, the cook’s bonnet is on the top of the pump, all the 
brooms is up the chimley and the pails piled in each other 
till they reach the ceiling. There never was anything like 
it, and as for the women, sir, don’t you hear them screech- 
ing like howls?” 

Stifled cries for help from one of the boats in tow could 
be distinctly heard, but this time the cries were genuine. 

“ Listen !” gaid Peter. ‘‘I think I heard the cry of 
fire.” 

‘‘ Fire!” screamed the bargeman, turning deathly pale 
and rushing to the stern of the tug. 

‘* See, see!” 

“ Fire!” said Peter excitedly, at the same time following 
him. ‘The second barge is on fire. You can see the 
smoke.” 

“Great heavens! as I live,” said the bargeman, “ the 
boat is on fire, and it is loaded with benzoline.” 

As usual, however, our hero proved himself quite equal 
to the occasion. 

Sinking upon one knee with a grace that was truly 
astonishing, considering the weight of his fetters, he knelt 
at her feet. 

She elevated the lamp a little, so that its light fell fully 
on his face. 

‘* Maiden,” he cried, ‘‘deem me bold if you will; I 
come of a bold race. My sires have ever distinguished 
themselves alike in love and war. Chance threw us 
together, and my misfortunes have warmed your heart 
towards me. To perfect yourself in the study of mathe- 
matics, you-should commence with the ordinary school 
arithmetic of some progressive series, going from one book 
to the other as each is mastered. What constitutes a lady 
or gentleman is not determined by their position in life, 
but by their manners. Money, dress, or social position 
can make neither if the parties are not possessed of that 
innate sense of refinement and good breeding to be found 
in many cases under the shabbiest garments.” 

He then took his place behind the throne, and amidst 
renewed shouts of ‘‘ All hail to the long-promised megsiah ! ” 
the subordinate priests advanced and prostrated themselves 
in turn and in order of precedence before him. 

The great body of the Inca nobility followed, and, 
amidst fhe wildest enthusiasm, the assembly broke up. 

Although the above disjointed narrative does not seem 
to be the clearest in the world, Moiselet swallowed it all as 
gospel ; he saw well, or thought that he did, that Vidocq 

fled with his master’s portmanteau, and hidden it in 
the Forest of Pondy. ’ 


Let us hope that when the errand-boy has recovered 
from this hot-spiced or frivolous diet he will be attracted 
by nobler viands. AsI correct the proof of this article, 
there lies before me a new sixpenny edition of Zhe Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel. It awaits the errand-boy, and is truly 
a ‘‘ monster” for the money. 
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Correspondence. 


From Samoa to Chancery Lane. 


Srr,—I was surprised to notice in your issue of April 
22 a few lines of a Samoan letter addressed to myself. It 
must have gone astray owing to my absence from Samoa 
at the time when it was written (January 28, 1895). It is 
from an old friend of mine named Tuimaleali’fano. I 

resume you would not mind letting me have the letter 
back, for it can scarcely be of any interest to anyone save 
myself. Might I ask at the same time how it came into 
your hands? It seems such a far cry from Falelatai to 
the editorial offices of the AcapEmy ! 

In view of the general bewilderment of the public with 
regard to the Samoan embroglio, it may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that my sympathies and those of Mrs. Steven- 
son are entirely with the Germans. The British and 
American officials tried to force a Protestant divinity 
student of seventeen on the Samoan people, 90 per cent. 
of whom first voted and then fought for Stevenson’s old 
friend, Mataafa. The “war” has been distinguished on 
the Anglo-American side by an inexplicable ruthlessness 
and brutality, which, when the proper time arrives, will 
require a great deal of explanation on the part of the 
naval officers and other officials engaged. Oontrary to all 
expectation, the Samoans changed what was at first re- 
garded as simple “‘ nigger-potting”’ into a pastime much 
more serious and deadly for white people. The Germans 
were throughout the advocates of peace and conciliation, 
and if the matter had lain with Consul General Rose not 
a life would have been lost nor a dollar’s worth of property 
destroyed.—I am, &c., Lioyp OsBouRNE. 

70, Porchester-terrace, W.: May 31, 1899. 


[We have explained to Mr. Osbourne that the letter 
was lent to us, for the purpose of reproduction, by Mr. 
Charles Baxter, one of R. L. Stevenson’s literary execu- 
tors. | 


Re Burgess versus Burgess. 


Srr,—I can only advise my namesake either to consult 
the fairies, whose friendship he boasts, or to send his 
rtrait to the Acapremy that the public may Beware of 
mitations.—I am, &c., GeLEett BurcEss. 
3a, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 





Heine in English. 
Our Prize Competitions. 


RESULT OF No, 34. 


More than sixty replies have been received in response to our 
request for a translation of the following song of Heinrich Heine : 


Und wiiseten’s die Blumen, die kleinen, 
Wie tief verwundet mein Herz, 
Sie wiirden mit mir weinen, 
Zu heilen meinen Schmerz. 


Und wiissten’s die Nachtigallen, 
Wie ich so traurig und krank, 
Sie liessen fréhlich erschallen 
Erquickenden Gesang. 


Und wiissten sie mein Wehe 
Die goldnen Sternelein, 
Sie kiimen aus ihrer Hohe, 
Und spriichen Trost mir ein, 


Die alle kénnen’s nicht wissen, 
Nar Eine kennt meinen Schmerz : 
Sie hat ja selbst zerrissen, 
Zerrissen mir das Herz. 


We have decided to give the prize to Mr. Nigel Playfair, 38, 
Grosvenor-street, W., for the following version, which has a limpid 
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simplicity unattained by any other competitor. The last stanza is, 
unfortunately weak ; but, on the whole, it pleases us best : 


Could the little flowers know 
How my heart is filled with woe, 
Surely they would weep with me 
Comforting my misery. 


Could the nightingales divine 
All the anguish that is mine 

Of their pity they would give 
Healing songs that I might live. 


Could they know, my grief would move 
Golden stars in Heaven above 

From the sky, to speak to me 

Tender words of sympathy, 


None of these can ever guess ; 

For the depth of my distress 

One slove may sound indeed — 
She who caused my heart to bleed. 


Among the best of the others are these :— 


Ah, could the little flowers know 
The wound within my heart, 
Their tears in sympathy would flow 
To soothe my smart ! 


And could they know, the nightingales, 
My lot the sad day long, 
They'd solace it with countervails 
Of joyous song ! 


And could yon little golden star 
But know my bitter grief, 
’Twould hasten from its heaven afar 
To bring relief ! 


But they, alas! They cannot know : 
And none can know—apart 
From her, ah me! who dealt the blow— 
That broke my heart ! 
[A. J. E., London. ] 


Did they but know, the flowers, 
The deep wound in my heart, 
Their tears would fall in shower, 
So they might ease the smart. 


Did they but know my sadness, 
The weariness and pain, 

The nightingales to gladness 
Would sing me back again. 


Did they but know that river 
My soul is rack’d with fear, 

The stars would stoop from heaven 
To whisper words of cheer. 


They know not: I am lonely 
In unobservéd pain : 
One only knows, one only 
Who broke my heart in twain. 
[A. H. B., London. } 


| F, F. (Leicester), the author of the following version, writes : “I 
don't know a single word of German (or French), but with the 
aasistance of my wife and the aid of a dictionary I managed to 
‘hammer out’ a prose translation, which I have versified.” | 


Cou'd but the little flowers divine 
My heart is rent in twain, 

Their tears, I know, would flow with mine, 
And ease my bitter pain. 


If e’en the nightingales could tell 
My unavailing sadness, 

To cheer me now their songs would swell 
In sweet notes full of gladness. 


And if the little stars could know, 
From heaven they would descend, 

They would understand my woe, 
And comforting, befriend. 


None, none of these may e’er divine, 
One only can, ‘tis she 

Who pierced this bleeding heart of mine 
And wrought my misery. 


Replies received also from : E.C. W., Oxford ; M. I., Cheltenham ; 
H.C B., Newbury; C. B.. London; V., London; A, K., London ; 
E. Le B. M., London : 
“Kappa,” Ealing ; F. E., no address sent: R, A. B., Cheshire ; A. H., 


W. B. U., London; E K. P., Middlesex ; 
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New Wand: worth ; K. J., Leeds ; M. R., London; L, M. L , Stafford ; 
E. M. C., London ; M. B. W., Ramsgate ; W. G., London; J. A. B., 
Birmingham ; J. D. H., London; H. N., London; M, P., London; 
T. C., Buxted ; M. A. W., Watford ; H. B. M, Cambridge ; W. E. T., 
Clifton ; B. G., Yorkshire ; A. T., Scarborough ; M. T. P., Chester ; 
G. W., Cornwall; F. R. C, Cornwall; F. P. W, Somerset; N. H., 
London ; A. M, Fulham; C. L. F., Bath; G@. W. 8, London ; 
E. J. R, Cheshire; M. Z. H., London; M. P. W., London; E G §., 
Brighton ; “ Jeanne,” no address; C. R. &., Salisbury; R. M. M., 
Cardiff ; I. G. L.. Norwich; W. W.. Salisbury ; F. J. C., London ; 
C Ireland ; I. G., London ; C. M. W., Yorkshire ; A. E. C., Brighton ; 
P. 8S. W., Surrey ; M. P. F., Birmingham ; H D. H., Croydon ; 
F. E. W., London ; E. K. P., Soathall ; J. H. S., Liverpool; M. M., 
London. 


Competition No. 35. 


A sonnet has been sent to us in honour of Her Majesty. but, 
unfortunately, in opening the letter, the sheet of paper on which 
the poem is written was accidentally torn right across, and one half 
was lost altogether. We took steps at once to have that half 
restored ; but, meanwhile, it occurs to us that, both as an exercise 
in loyalty and as a novel form of competition, we might ask our 
readers to complete the lines. To the competitor whose attempt 
comes nearest to the original sonnet a cheque for a guinea will be 
sent. The rhyming scheme, we should add, is: 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, 2, 1, 
3, 4, 5, 3, 4, 5. 


VICTORIA, 


“ Queenly as woman, w 
Though foreign were 
Englishmen gladly ma 

So fit to keep their mona 
For ’mid the stress these 
Nights of affliction a 
This Lady, meeting a 

Queenly and womanly 


Yes, though beneath he 
Though gloriously we d 
And Britain’s flag is ho 
This is her crowning pride 
T’ have been as mother 
As Queen and woma 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 6, Each answer must be avcompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the third column of |p. 616 or it 
cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 








Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, June 1. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Krausse (A.), Russia in Asia: a Record and a Study, 1588-1899 
(Richards) 25/0 
Boissier (G.), Roman Africa: Archeological Walks in Algeria and Tunis 
(Patnam’ 2 Sons) 6/0 
Neilson (G.), Annals of the Solway... — .(Maclehose) 
Jones (W.), Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War dunees "; (Headiey Brothers) 6/0 
George (H. ay Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia ..........00...-sesssseere (Unwin) 12/6 
Ball (Rev. C. J.), Light from the East .. (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
Hogarth iD, G. . Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane 
(Murray) 16/0 


Haldane (E. G.), James Frederick Ferrier .. ..(Oliphant) 1/6 


Tyrrell (R. Y.), The Corresnondence of Cicero. Vol. VI. ...... ...(Longmans) 12/0 
A Country Hikeohneote James Shaw. Edited by Robert Wallace 
(Oliver & Boyd) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Nietzsche (F.), The Case of Wagner. Translated by Thomas Common 
(Unwin) 
.(Duckworth) 5/0 


Crawford (V. M.), Studies in ae Literature ....... 
...(Simpkin), net 3/0 


Goody (A. D.) , Esther... 


Rogers (R. C. Y, For the King, “and Other Poems . este wtledl (Putnam’ s Sons) 5/0 
Turner (C. E.), Translations from Poushkin .................0+++ (Sampson Low) 
** Nomad,” Lyrics sqsnagideiiinendineineaenbedateaginbeniineapintibcihasgiacantia (Jarrold) 1/6 


(Longmans) 2/6 
(Sonnenschein), net 2/6 
..(Richards), net 5/0 


Moen (G W.), Poems of Love and Home 
Hall (W.), The Way of the Kingdom .. 
The City of | RE a ee sees 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Nicol (Rev. T.), Recent Archwology and the Bible............ (Blackwood), net 9/0 


A Guide to Sunday School UNion........ccc.c.ccccceeeeseseseseeescee sensenses (Methuen) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Rawnsley (H. D.), Life and Nature at the English Lakes ......... (Maclehose) 

Law (B.), Kensington Patace.................00sc--cceses +: sesccesseserneeser seseessee( BOLL) 

Ball (J.), Hints and Notes for Travellers in the Alps.........(Longmans) net 3/0 

Bradshaw (R.), Directory of Bathing-Places, 1899 ........... .» (Kegan Paul) 2/6 


Brown (Major R. H.), The Land of Goshen and the Exodus...... (Stanford) 


JUVENILE. 
Byles (J.), The Legend of St, Mark ............scecceseeserseeseseee tenses oe eee( UWin) 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Ninet (M.), Three Plays by E, Souvestre .........000---+eeeeeeeseeeeees(DEMt) net 1/6 
Fortier (Alcée), Précis de l’Histoire de France — .....,.....:00..0+ (Macmillan) 4/0 


Campbell (W. W.), The Elements of Practical Astronomy ...... (Macmillan) 8/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 





Dickens (C.), Barnaby Rudge sakes irasesnssvees (Dent) each 1/6 
Dunne (F. P.), Mr. Dooley in Peace and War .......:s00-sssessseeeeees (Richards) 2/6 
BGR UII, TRG Ths sdincssntacscucscontecocesensontosctosgaboonsed (Allen) net 5/0 


Storr (F.), Hints on French Syntax ......  ...ce......cceceeeeessceeeceeeeveeeees( Rice) 1/0 
Moon (G. W.), Elijah the Prophet, and Other Sacred Poems...(Longmans) 2/6 
Sewell i): Biack Beaut ...(Jarrold) /6 


North (T.), Temple Classics: Plutarch’s Lives, Vols. V. and VI. 
(Dent), each net 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mackenzie (A.), The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer ................++ (Mackay) 
Dames (E. L.), The ___., NPE E A SEINE enrereneeee (Redway) net 5/0 


Dresser (H. W.), Methods and.Problems of Spiritual Healing 
(Putnam’s Sons) 


Picture Swing ne Picture Making ........................ (Eastman Kodak Co.) 
Price (Rev. E. D.), The British Empire Dictionary of the English Language 
(Newnes) 3/6 


The Art Portfolio, Part 3 ............s0sesseees--seeeeeeeee (Simpkin Marshall) net 1/0 
Transactions of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society (Mayle) 2/6 
Sclater (W. L, and P. L.), The Geography of Mammals .........(Kegan Paul) 

Odd Rhymes ......... wale ....(1deal Publishing Co.) net 1/0 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 








Announcements. 


Mr. WitiiaAM SHarpP’s new book, Silence Farm, will be 
published this month by Mr. Grant Richards. It is a tragic 
romance, which is mainly a study of a woman, half peasant, 
half woman of refinement. 


MEssrs. GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, are about to publish, 
under the title of The Book of Cricket, a new series of cricket 
pictures, in about fourteen sixpenny weekly parts. The illus- 
trations wil! consist of full-page shategpeaies of every cricketer 
of note, supplemented by snapshots taken on the field. The 
descriptive text will be by Mr. C. B. Fry. 


THE publication in Great Britain of the Art Amateur will be 
resumed this month by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 


Mr. F. C. ConsTaBiz, the author of The Curse of Intellect 
and Aunt Judith’s Island, has a new novel almost ready for 
publication, entitled Morgan Hailsham. It will be issued by 
Mr. Grant Richards early in June. 


Mr. GRANT RICHARDS will also publish this month the 
first of a series of four volumes of a work by Mr. H. Croft 
Hiller, entitled Heresies. In this work Mr. Hiller attempts a 
fresh statement of a thesis of first principles in religion, ethics, 
sociology, and metaphysics. The author maintains that genuine 
objective standards for belief by which every important issue 
may be measured are now available, and one of his objects in 
writing Heresies is to show what these standards are. 


AmonG Messrs. Longmans’ announcements we note: Queen 
Elizabeth, by the Lord Bishop of London. New and cheaper 
edition. Two new books by the Right Hon. Prof. Max 
Miller: in the press—Auld Lang Syne. Second series. This 
will be devoted entirely to recollections of Indian friends and 
correspondents. The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 





AnoruEr bookseller’s mistake is sent to us by a corre- 
spondent. In checking his quarterly accounts he found the 
item, “ More on top of it.” Inquiry revealed that on the 
date given he had purchased More’s /topia. 





A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; 


Or, Sons and Daughters onder the Second Empire. 
By the VICOMTE JEAN DE LUZ. 


Spectator.—“ The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantages 
for depicting certain phases of French life, especially in Imperialist and 
Legitimist circles. ‘the sinister side of the late Kmperor’s character is ruth- 
lessly exposed.’’ 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES OOAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
Guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside 
the usual scope of such volumes! 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to xl Streets 
and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SImPKIN, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can 
still be obtained; or Complete Sets may be had separately 
for 3s. 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON. | 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY. | 

LEIGH HUNT. | 

LORD MACAULAY. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

§. T, COLERIDGE. | 
| 
| 








WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN, 


CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 
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CATALOGUES. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
REE LIBRARIES.—The JUNE CATALOGUES 

of Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Smita & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 








CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BABoskse’s & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application 


DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Lanne w. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL & RATIECS, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough 8a 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Pirect, 1.0. be , havespecially-built Rotary aa other fast Machines 


for prin’ illustrated or other Publications and ote built 
Machines for fast Lae: md and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
one operation: 


— and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
ournals, 


Facilities ere the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


ANTED, clean. fresh. SECOND-HAND 

COPY of ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth 

Edition. State when purchased, binding, and price required.— 
T. Lonevevitte, Lianforda, Oswestry. 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH 
STYLE at less than a Prices. American Copy- 
rights secured for _— Authors. Electrotypes or Sheets 
otly forwarded AMBRIDGE PRESS, 62, Reade Street, 
New w York; Publishers of the “‘ Cambridge Monthly Encyclo- 
seedia” of History, ligon, Biography, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature ; and other Standard Works. Jn press: EW 
CHRONOLOGY.” 


OOKS WANTSD, at prices affixed.— 

Ireland's Life of Na 4 vols., £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols., 1863, £2.—Kipli “3 Mi ndian Tales, First Indian 
Editions, paper covers, i0s. each.—The Germ, 1850, £2.—Snob 
and Gownsman, 1829-30, £5—Von Sybel’s French Revolution, 
4 vols, 35s.—Desperate —-~ 3 vols., 25s.—Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 208. Rare Books s uppli State wants.— BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John right Street, Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MS. or Cor- | 
respondence qpichiy and accurately type-written. Strict 
secrecy.—J. voums, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 








YPE-WRITING promptly and ee 


done. 10d. per 1,000 words. and eee | 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, 


A GENTLEMAN, with bookish tastes, who 

travels considerably, wants as COMPANION a Gentle- 
man, about 40, who is bright in conversation, well-informed, 
and of a chee rful disposition. Must be able to ride. Musicai 
accomplishments very desirable. No secretarial duties, con- 
versational companionehp being the first essential. Highest 
references required iberal salegy. —Apply to J. M. T., 
Ac ADEMY Office, 43, Chance ry I Lane, W 0. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. — A Gentleman, 

enced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 

British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 

Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 

search, or in a Work through the Press. Translations 

undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. Xe by 
letter, to D. C. Dautas, 5, Furnival Street, London, F. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for the Year or Season only. Prospectuses post 
free —IlMPERIAL oy ent, Live Stock anp Genera Insur- 
anes Oe. Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. Agents 
wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B sume Bite SKB ta 


y Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, x. the min!- 
mum muathiy balances, when not drawn below £ 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES cre sg and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
© deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








UR Tt. Bi 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The Guardians of the Poor of the lar Union invi 
Aeasrons for the appointment of R. vag i rr SUPER: 
INTENDENT of their SCHOOLS at Forest Gate 

Candidat+s must he qualified to tala the duties La by 
the Local Government Board and the of Guerdians. 

Salary, £160 per annum, in addition to furnished apertments 
and rations. 

The Schools at Forest Gate are for boys, omy Ny ona infants, 
and at the present time contain 520 i 
cmteneete building new Schools, and providing a separate 
establishment for boys over 10 years of age. It is propused that 
the Superintendent of the new Boys’ School should also hold the 
position of Head Master, and in making the present appoint- 
ment particular regard will eS to i qualificat: es of 
candidates for the position of H: 

The appointment will be subject to the — of the Local 
Government Board and to the provisions of the Poor. Law 
Officers’ pepenpentien Act, 1896. 

The value of the board, lodging, a. oe the purposes of this 
Act, is assessed at £150 per annum. e person appointed will 
be required to find approved security a the sum of £200. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, 
must be sent to me not later than Monday, 12th June next, S 
Candidates are invited to attend at the Schools, on Thursday. 
June 15th, at 5 p.m. 

By order, 


G. HERBERT LOUGH, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 
Guardians’ Offices, 


45, Upper North + Poplar, E., 
26th May 1899. 


POPLARB 





ASON UNIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ENC eine LANGUAGE 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above 
APPOINTMENT. 
licati ied by testimonials, should he sent to 
not later than Saturday, the 24th of June. 
Cy will be required to enter upon his 





the undersi ed, 
The Candidate 


duties —) October Ist, 1899. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weeklv exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in as SUB- 
| SOmAPzz0n, 1 | thus lessen the Uost of Carriag: 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFrgrep AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
(RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawomnerzs. 


A THIN Bedea. 


EPPS’s 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected te powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sisterce of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 
Eres & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, Londoa. 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 





SEELEY & CO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HANNIBAL and the GREAT WAR 


between ROME apd CARTHAGE. By W. W. HOW, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 3 Plans. 
» rey Sak workmanship. The fascinating story 
ie 
could Rasdty be bethen told 2 hy short compass.” 
‘anchester Guardian. 


NICIAS and the SICILIAN EX- 


PEDITION. y Rev. J. CHURCH, M.A., formerly 
age a of win in Wuiversity Colle leze, ‘London. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“An Ha Ry little book.... Professor Church has 


condensed 
the immortal chapters of Thucydides with notable skill and 
sympathy.”—Spectator. 
THIRD EDITION. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Popularly Expleiget.. . Pike RICHARD Eee. F.G.8. 
With Preface EECE, ©.B., F.R.S., and many 
Illustrations. pA ; or sew 


“The author has achieved pad ek euecees in his attempt 

to give the genera! public a good understanding of the prin- 

Conta mnderiving. the various systems of wireless telegraphy. 
vi 


London : Szriey & Co., "Ltd. 38, Great Russell Street. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. net. 


OCEAN RAINFALL, 
WITH’ CHART AND TABLES. 
1864—1881. 

By W. G. BLACK, F.R.M.S. 





-London: Srwpxirn, Marspatt & Co. 
_ Edinburgh: E.  & 8. LIVINGSTONE, 


An American Transport 
in the 
Crimean War. 











By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 
to students of naval warfare. “ Capt. 
Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 





Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


The Old Series of -THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


* 


No. 35. 


. 


Le 
All readers attempting this ween é 
Competition (described fully on page 
614) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 




















10 June; 1899." 
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MESSRS, HUTCHINSON 


& COS NEW BOOKS. 








“THE TWO TRAVEL BOOKS OF THE YEAR.-~ ~ 


“* Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively 
presented.”— Atheneum. ; 


“The illustrations are worthy of the letterpress.”’—Tim¢s. 
: BY MRS. HUGH FRASER, 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. 


With 250 Illustrations. In 2 vols., handsome cloth gilt, 32s, 
[Second Thousand, 








** No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end.” 

Cocks Daily News. 
‘* Tts interest is unquestionable.”— Standard. 
“ Mrs. Little’s fascinating book, There is not a dull page.” 


Manchester Guardian. 
INTIMATE CHINA. 


The Chinese as I Have Seen Them. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
In 1 large handsome vol,, 640 pages, cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. With 
127 Illustrations. [Second Thousand. 





** A volume which deserves to be widely and carefully read.” 


FAMOUS LADIES of the 
ENGLISH COURT. 


By Mra. AUBREY RICHARDSON. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 83 
Portraits and Illustrations, 16s. 

“ In her choice of subjects the author has been very happy. The women 
chosen are beautiful, brilliant creatures, all of whom bore some part in the 
making of English history, and the record of their lives read like a series of 
fascinating fairy tales.”"—Dai/y Telegraph. 

“* Her work is one of the most interesting books of the season.” 

Liverpool Post. 

“* A very readable volume, the utility and attractiveness of which are greatly 

enhanced by the numerous reproductions of portraits.””—Globde. 


BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 


FIELDS, FACTORIES, and WORKSHOPS. 


Tn cloth gilt, 12s. : 


“ So delizLtful that the reader wishes it would never end.”’— Times, 
[Second Edition at press. 


A NEW LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. 


ROBESPIERRE and the RED TERROR. 


By Dr. JAN TEN BRINK, Professor at Leyden University. Trans- 
lated by J. HEDEMAN, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. With 16 Full-Page 
Tilustrations and Portraits. 


**An able and vigorous study of the rise, ascendency, and fall of the 
*Incorruptible,’ by a brilliant Dutch writer. None will fail to recognise the 
depth of the research which he bas brought to bear upon his work, or the 
literary stre: gth evinced in bis word pictures of the men and events of the 
Terror. The k bas several good portraits and other illustrations.’’— World. 





BY W. H. 8. MONK, 


AN INTRODUCTION to 
ee STELLAR ASTRONOMY. 
cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


The Atheneum says: “The work cannot fail to be of high interest to 
all who are able intelligibly to follow the course of modern astronomical ¢is- 
coveries and results.” 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 
BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
A DOUBLE THREAD. 


*.* The Fourth Edition being nearly exhausted, a Fifth Edition is 
at press, making 30,000 copies of the English 6s. edition, 





BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 


WELL, AFTER ALL— 


** Mr, Frankfort Moore’s novel might well have been called ‘ Better Alter 
All” My Baronite is disposed to think he here excels himself.””— Punch. 
{ Kighth Thousand. 





BY “RITA.” 


AN OLD ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. 


“ Heartily recommended to those who revel in seeing the follies of ‘ smart’ 

people well whipped. Noone who begins this book will put it down unfinished.” 
Da ly Telegraph. 

“The story is told with great yy bey tenderness. ... Aunt Pat, the 
‘old rogue,” is the real heroine of the k. ... Her secret, when known, 
almost transforming her roguery into heroism.”—Scotsman, 

** a choice piece of fiction introducing one character that willlive. . .. Aunt 
Pat forms a study rarely encountered in current fiction.’’"— Dundee Advertiser. 


*,* The First Large Edition having been exhausted, a Second Edition 
is at press. 
* Deserves to find a place amongst the best fiction of the season.” 
BY MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. 


THE PASSION of ROSAMUND KEITH. 
By the Author of “ Without Sin.” 
* Quite out of the common run of novels. Rosamund Keith herself is a very 
charming creation. The hero is by no means less cleverly drawn, and some 
of the minor character-sketches are singularly well finished.’’— World. 





BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


IRIS the AVENGER. 


“ Briskly and fluently told.”—Spectator. 

“ An excellent specimen of Miss Marryat’s style.”"— World. 

* An entertaining story with an interesting plot.”— Birmingham Post. 
*‘ The novel is one of considerable strength.” —Scotsman. 


BY MADAME ALBANESI,. 


THE BLUNDER of an INNOCENT. 


**Madame Albanesi is to be congratulated upon presenting a human and 
interesting story to her readers. Takes a high place amongst the works of 
contemovorary fiction. Readers of novels will certainly peruse * The Blunder 
of an . st’ with pleasure and interest, and will eagerly ant cipate another 
work fr ,.je same source.”’— Daily sree 

“‘ This story is sure to win popularity.”.-Glasgow Herald. 

“The characters are drawn with much cleverness, force, an’ knowledge of 
human nature and society ways.’’—‘cotsman. 

“ Deserves a cordial welcome. The figure of Bettine is most cleverly drawn, 
even better, however, is the Dowager Countess,’’—Spectator. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“ A novelist with brains.”’—Literature. 
“ A lady who is stepping surely to the front ranks of novelists,’’—Academy, 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. 


SOME EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD REVIEWS. 

* For the dénouement of ‘A Semi-Detached Marriage’ we must refer our 
readers to the text of that altogether amazing story.. It is a work of no little 
ability and literary merit, which will give it undonbted popularity with the 
reading public.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** A book of undeniable cleverness.’’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The novel is an exceedingly clever one.’’—Scotsman, 

“ Celia is a delightful creation. Strahan, too, is well drawn and alive; but 
the gem of the book is the character of Coyle, which is delineated with 
remarkable skill and insight.”—Morning Post. 

“ A mest charming and womanly beroine.’”’—Saturday Review. 

* The novel is forcibly written.’”’—Sprctator. 

“A very clever book, sparkling with epigram, and full of brilliant character 
delineation.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

** We read the book with deep interest. It is long since we handled a novel 
of such cleverness and charm.”— Literary World. 

[Second Large Edition. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY RIGHT OF SWORD.” 


A DASH for a THRONE. 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘The vigour—nay, audacity—of invention which 
~~ Mr. Marchmont’s previous novel is again encountered in ‘ A Dash for 
a Throne.’ ’’ : 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEVIL TREE OF EL DORADD.” 


A QUEEN of ATLANTIS. 
BY FRANK AUBREY. With Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

“ Well illustrated, powerfolly written, and fresh in its matter, we can safely 
predict a ry hy = for the best book of its class that has appeared this 
year.”—N.B. Daily Marl. 

“Mr. Aubrey is scarcely surpassed by Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘A Queen of 
Atlantis’ will compare not unfavourably with ‘Alan Quartermain,’ and that 
should suffice to attract readers. Wa prophecy for it a widespread p»polarity.”’ 

Sheffield Telegraph. 


BY E, CONSTANCE, 
ALONG the ROAD 


“This is a — of solid literary work, and the authoress has good reason 
to be proud. She can justly Jay claim to be a feminine Gissing. Handled with 
an originality, a fidelity to fact, and homan nature really remarkable.’’ 
Glasgow Herald 
“ The author contrives to enlist and retain the interest of the reader. The 
workmanship is admirable.”’"—Spectator. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A BACHELOR GIRL IN LONDON.” 


FIRE and TOW. 


By G. E. MITTON. 
** This story abounds in brilliant scenes, and characte's are flashed upon us 
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** The story cannot fail to interest.””—Manchester Courier. 
[Second Edition, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
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Post Svo, price 1s. 6d., cloth; and extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 


By E. 8. HALDANE. 
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By WILLIAM MORISON. 
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